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FOREWORD 


completely. Yet if we are wise we shall not wait until the end of the 

war to prepare for peace. Essential elements in such preparation are an 
analysis of the problems of peace and a tentative projection of plans whereby 
the problems can be met. 


To MUST BE no relaxation of our effort to win the war rapidly and 


One of the major problems confronting the American people is that of fur- 
ther conserving and developing our human resources thru education. As a nation 
we have been outstanding in the development of public education. Our better 
school systems in many states have met the test of the war emergency. Never 
has any other nation confronted by war been able to draw upon a reservoir of 
young manpower as educationally fit as we had in 1941. This statement stands 
in spite of draft rejections for physical and educational deficiencies. Most of our 
young men responded quickly to training and have acquitted themselves well 
under combat conditions. Much of the credit for their ability and resource- 
fulness belongs to the public schools and colleges. 


In laying emphasis upon the success of public education we need not blind 
ourselves to its inadequacies. Everyone knows that schools can be improved and, 
equally important, that good schools can be made available to a// American 
citizens, young and old. To do this, however, will require planning, reorgani- 
zation, additional revenues, and the assumption of their respective responsibili- 
ties by local, state, and federal governments. 


The chief purpose of this bulletin is to suggest the scope of needed changes 
in public elementary and secondary education. It is not a national charter— 
final, infallible, or inflexible. It is, rather, an attempt to summarize the best 
thinking of hundreds of educators and laymen. The manuscript has been sub- 
mitted to many persons for scrutiny and Criticism. Even with such careful 
preparation it is necessarily incomplete with respect to many details. In its 
applications to individual communities and states many of its specific recom- 
mendations will require modification. 


The first suggestion that this type of statement would be welcomed came 
from a federal agency concerned with economic and employment problems 
of the postwar period. The Research Division was assigned the task by the 
executive officers of the Association, and the Executive Committee has ap- 
proved publication of the completed report. The document is not, however, an 
official expression of the Association’s point of view because it has not been 
acted upon by the Representative Assembly. 


The report is comprehensive without being voluminous, and progressive 
without being visionary or impractical. As a basis for discussion among both 
laymen and educators I expect it to have widespread value. 

Witiarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 
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I. Introduction 


Thru three centuries American education 
has received increasing recognition as a basis 
of national progress. More and more people 
have come to appreciate the services to the 
nation that are possible thru appropriate 
school opportunities for all. Some of the 
greatest gains in public understanding of edu- 
cation have occurred in periods of crisis such 
as the depression of the 1930’s and the present 
war emergency. Such periods bring new de- 
mands for a school program which will pro- 
mote still further the conservation and wise 
use of individual and group resources. Now is 
the time for teachers and laymen to plan such 
a program for the postwar years. 


Background and Development of 
American Public Education 


Not until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was education clearly recognized as 
a public function. Such schooling as early 
Americans had was obtained at home or in 
the more progressive communities thru semi- 
private and semireligious schools. Only a few 
leaders realized the need for universal public 
instruction maintained by general taxation. 
People generally felt little need for systematic 
schooling. 

The Lancastrian system, introduced from 
England in 1806, suggested the possibility of 
general elementary education at low cost. In 
the next two decades the public-school idea 
took hold. Land grants by the federal govern- 
ment, reports of European progress, the devel- 
opment of new states, and the growing social 
consciousness of the laboring groups were 
among the influences which produced a change 
in public attitude. 

By 1850 state systems of public education 
had been developed in a majority of the 
states, altho in some of the Southern states real 
progress did not take place until after the Civil 
War. Gradually the concept was accepted that 
free public education was the birthright of 
every child and that education was the only 
sure means whereby the state could guarantee 
its own preservation and improvement. 

After the Civil War public education began 
to throw off the handicap of sporadic and 
unsystematic financial support. Hit-or-miss 
methods of providing revenues gave way to 
support thru general taxation. The program 


of instruction was broadened and the length 
of term extended. Public secondary education 
was no longer the privilege of a few but was 
made available to a majority of American 
youth. 

As public education became generally ac- 
cepted, teachers turned from merely “keeping 
school” to the important task of providing the 
education needed by the home, the shop, and 
civic life. Thru the next decades the quality 
of schooling was steadily improved. Teachers 
were required to have special preparation for 
their tasks. Permanent and attractive buildings 
designed for educational purposes were con- 
structed. 

By 1940 one person in every five in the 
United States was attending school or college. 
The public elementary schools enrolled about 
19 million. Six and a half million were en- 
rolled in public high schools and one and a half 
million were in higher education. More than 
one and a half million adults attended part- 
time day and evening classes. 

In the same year the total number of teach- 
ers employed in public elementary and sec- 
ondary education was approximately 900,000. 
On the average these teachers had three years 
of preparation beyond high school. In city- 
school systems 96 percent of all teachers had 
more than two years of college preparation; 
60 percent had four years or more. Of the 
teachers in rural schools, 84 percent had more 
than two years beyond high-school graduation 
while 38 percent had four years or more of 
college preparation. 

The total current expenditure for public 
elementary and secondary education amounted 
to nearly 2 billion dollars in 1939-40. An addi- 
tional 260 million dollars was expended for 
capital outlay. 

With the development of public education 
the processes of democracy, characteristic of 
the general pattern of American government, 
have become increasingly characteristic of other 
phases of American life. More enlightened and 
effective group living has been made possible. 
Individual ability, whether nurtured in a cabin 
or a mansion, is encouraged to-bring its gifts 
to the service of all. If the achievements al- 
ready brought about thru education are to be 
improved and increased in the postwar period, 
there must be discussion and planning even 
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while the war is in progress. Education must 
continue to be synonymous with opportunity 
for the common man. 


Effects of the War upon Schools 


The first effect of the war emergency was 
a nationwide effort to align school activities 
with the demands of both civilian and military 
programs. Thousands of schools became com- 
munity training centers for first-aid workers, 
air-raid wardens, and other adults assigned to 
civilian defense. With the help of federal funds 
and equipment, vocational classes were organ- 
ized to meet the demand for trained indus- 
trial workers. Campaigns were organized to 
salvage paper, metals, and other war materials, 
to sell war stamps, and to distribute informa- 
tion about war needs and ways of meeting 
them. Teachers gave thousands of hours of 
time to the registration of men under the 
Selective Service Act and to the distribution 
of ration books. Acres of victory gardens were 
planted and maintained under school super- 
vision. 

The second most notable effect came about 
thru the personnel difficulties which developed. 
Many teachers entered the armed forces. 
Thousands driven from their classrooms by 
the rising cost of living accepted the high 
wages of war industry and other private em- 
ployment. To meet the loss in manpower, 
much of which could not be replenished by the 
declining enrolments of teachers colleges, it 
was necessary by 1943-44 to issue at least 
50,000 emergency certificates. Often these cre- 
dentials were given to persons with little or no 
professional preparation. Schools were closed, 
classes enlarged, and courses eliminated from 
the program. Not since the first World War 
had elementary and secondary schools faced 
a similar crisis. 

A third and less tangible effect of the war 
consisted of the changes in ideas about educa- 
tion. The draft reemphasized the lack of 
adequate educational programs in many states. 
Physical fitness was revealed as an ideal not 
generally attained. In many other areas doubts 
concerning educational purposes and methods 
were raised in the minds of laymen as well as 
educators. This ferment has resulted in many 
conferences and discussions with a view to 
changing vague gropings into concrete school 
procedures. 


Postwar Probabilities 


As in other areas of social and economic life, 
education has at least three types of planners. 
At one extreme are those who would com- 
pletely reorganize American education. This 
group includes the advocates of specific content 
or devices by means of which radical changes 
in the schools could be made. At the other ex- 
treme are those who would hold tenaciously 
to educational policies and practices as they 
have been. Between these extremes are many 
who see need for certain changes but insist that 
these be made without loss of the best in past 
procedures. This report, representing the third 
group, indicates that changes are to be ex- 
pected in the following general directions: 


1. Wider application of the principle that an 
acceptable minimum of educational opportunity 
should be available to every individual regardless 
of his economic status 

2. General improvement of programs to develop 
physical and mental health 

3. Greater emphasis upon intelligent self-direc- 
tion in study and learning 

4. Increased opportunity for learning how to do, 
particularly thru work experience in vocational 
programs 

5. Increased opportunity for learning and prac- 
ticing the ways of democratic group living 

6. More systematic adaptation of teaching 
methods, content, and length of schooling to indi- 
vidual and social needs 

7. Broader cultural background and greater tech- 
nical knowledge and skill on the part of all profes- 
sional staff members 

8. Reorganization and enlargement of local schoo! 
districts and the integration of state educational 
facilities in the interest of efficient and economical 
school programs 

9. General acceptance of the principle that public 
education should receive its financial support from 
all levels of government—local, state, and national. 


Scope and Purpose of This Report 


The general trends indicated in the pre- 
ceding section involve many specific decisions 
as to policies of administration, organization, 
teaching methods, curriculum content, and 
finance. The present report ventures to sug- 
gest concisely and systematically what many of 
these decisions should be, especially with refer- 
ence to public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation as a whole. It also explores the more 
immediate problem of providing suitable guid- 
ance, training, and job placement for dis- 
charged war veterans and civilians released 
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from their wartime occupations. Another sec- 
tion considers the probable personnel and cost 
of the educational programs proposed, while 
the concluding pages suggest some of the legis- 
lative and administrative steps needed to put 
desirable policies into effect. 

This report has been prepared in the light 
of recommendations found in hundreds of pro- 
fessional books, bulletins, and magazine ar- 
ticles on the local, state, and national aspects 
of education. It is intended to reflect the 
soundest and most practical of current ideas 
concerning the probable future needs in public 
education. Early drafts of the main sections 
were submitted for criticism to many educa- 
tional leaders, both lay and professional, and 
revisions were made in the light of their 
replies. 

While the resulting consensus cannot be 
expected to receive universal approval, it prob- 


ably will be acceptable to most educators, es 
pecially those associated with elementary and 
secondary schools. Many of the principles and 
practices proposed are already being used suc- 
cessfully in certain communities and states. 
On the other hand, since some schools are ex- 
perimenting with new’ procedures not specifi- 
cally recommended here, some critics may feel 
that the report does not go far enough. The 
Research Division, however, was no more in- 
terested in advocating an unduly radical plan 
than in advancing an ultra-conservative one. 
Instead, it has attempted to outline a moder- 
ately progressive educational pattern which 
probably can and should be made fully effec- 
tive within the next decade or two. In present- 
ing this pattern the Division recognizes that 
there must be many local and state adaptations 
of proposals which are set forth here in brief, 
categorical style. 


II. Desirable Goals for Public Education after the War 


The following general pattern of educa- 
tional opportunities and provisions is offered 
as a series of tentative goals for postwar public 
schooling in the United States of America. 
This pattern is concerned primarily with pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education, in- 
cluding a desirable but optional extension 
downward to embrace the kindergarten and 
nursery-school years, and a similar extension 
upward to embrace the junior-college years. 
Private schools and both private and public 
four-year colleges and universities are recog- 
nized as having important places in the total 
educational picture but are outside the scope 
of this statement except for a few basic con- 
siderations. 

The proposed pattern will not receive uni- 
versal approval in every respect, and it cer- 
tainly should not be thought of as the educa- 
tional ideal for all time to come. Perhaps most 
school systems will wish to modify these speci- 
fications in one way or another, and eventu- 
ally many systems will go considerably beyond 
them in practice. In the main, however, the 
pattern appears to be desirable and attainable 
for most states within a period of ten to twenty 
years after the present war, if the nation’s 
resources are organized and utilized effectively 
for the benefit of all the people. Such a goal 
will be attained within that period only thru 


detailed planning and vigorous, coordinated 
action at the local, state, and federal levels, 
beginning before the war ends and continuing 
at a sharply accelerated pace from the day on 
which peace is established. 

In spite of the national significance of school 
conditions in the various states, the pattern 
outlined here is not one to be established thru- 
out the nation by the federal government. The 
organization and operation of public schools 
should continue to be the responsibility of 
states and local districts. The federal govern- 
ment, however, should furnish a significant 
share of the needed professional stimula- 
tion, technical advice, factual information, and 
financial support. 

No definite recommendation is offered with 
respect to the issue of compulsory military 
training after the war. At present there seems 
to be no good reason why boys should have to 
begin such training before reaching age 18 or 
completing Grade XII in school. Moreover, 
it is not yet clear whether a year of full-time 
service to the nation, if desirable, should be 
exclusively military in character or should 
include some civilian work experience. The 
nature of a suitable program for girls is even 
less certain than that for boys. 

The proposals made here concerning the ex- 
tension or addition of school services should be 
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considered in the light of recommendations for 
adequate financial support. In no instance is 
it recommended that funds be used for a new 
or extended school service at the expense of 
more important elements or more urgently 
needed improvements in established services. 
Obviously, the practicability of any plan for 
extending and enriching public educational op- 
portunities depends ultimately upon the ability 
and willingness of society to pay the bills. 
Without intending to minimize the problems 
involved in obtaining the necessary financial 
support, the following proposals are offered 
in the belief that with a high level of employ- 
ment the people of the United States will be 
able to afford, and when sufficiently informed 
will be willing to pay, the cost of the program 
if the burden of such cost is fairly and equitably 
distributed. 


The Personnel To Be Served 


With certain exceptions as noted below, 
each state should provide appropriate school 
opportunities and services at public expense 
for all residents of the state who want or need 
such opportunities and services and who de- 
sire (or whose parents or guardians desire for 
them) to attend publicly controlled and pub- 
licly supported schools. 


Ages 3 thru 5 


School attendance at these ages should not 
be required. For children whose parents or 
guardians wish them to attend, however, the 
schools should provide suitable care and train- 
ing during such hours as the needs of the chil- 
dren demand, except in attendance areas where 
the numbers of these children are too small 
or the distances they would have to travel are 
too great to make such school provisions prac- 
ticable. 

Ages 6 thru 17 


All educable children and youth of these 
ages should be placed by state law under school 
authority for those periods during which pub- 
lic day schools are regularly im session. Such 
children and youth should be required to at- 
tend full-time day schools (public or private) 
so far as they are physically able to do so. 
School attendance should be defined broadly 
to include any paid or unpaid employment out- 
side the school building which is planned or 
approved by the proper school officers as a 


part of the pupil’s educational program. I[ndi- 
viduals who are educable but physically handi- 
capped should, if mecessary, be taught by 
qualified teachers at home, in hospitals, or in 
residential schools for the physically defective. 
Those who are not educable according to 
reasonable school standards should be ade- 
quately cared for in other institutions. 


Older Youth and Adults 


School attendance probably should not be 
required by law beyond the eighteenth birth- 
day. However, every educable person should 
be encouraged to utilize appropriate school or 
college facilities on a full-time basis until age 
20, and on either a full-time or a part-time 
basis after reaching age 20. As long as the per- 
son’s interest, effort, and ability make it likely 
that he and society will benefit significantly 
from his further schooling, he should be en- 
titled to obtain such schooling in publicly sup- 
ported institutions without the payment of 
tuition, and in either public or private institu 
tions without making undue personal sacrifices 
to meet the ordinary expenses of living. 


The Program To Be Provided 


General Purpose 


To provide for every child, youth, and adult 
attending a public school, college, or univer- 
sity the kind and amount of education which 
will (a) cause him to live most happily and 
usefully according to the principles of Amer- 
ican democracy, and (b) lead him to con- 
tribute all he can to the development and pres- 
ervation of a peaceful, cooperative, and equita- 
ble world order. 


The Curriculum 


The school curriculum may best be defined 
as the composite of experiences which pupils 
have under the direct or indirect supervision 
of the school. Thus defined, it includes all types 
of pupil activity, whether formal or informal. 

Curriculum principles—Development and 
operation of the curriculum should be guided 
by the following principles: 


1. School experiences should have their 
bases in the fundamental needs of people and 
in the conditions and trends of life thruout 
the world. 

2. The curriculum should be duly con- 
cerned with the present and the emerging fu- 
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ture, with full recognition of the important 
contributions of the social heritage. 

3. While the curriculum should be modified 
whenever the needs of people change, as well 
as when new knowledge is discovered or new 
skills developed, many of the fundamental 
knowledges, abilities, attitudes, and ideals re- 
quire relatively little adjustment from year to 
year. 

4. The broad outlines and many specific 
elements of the curriculum should be planned 
carefully in advance, but pupil experiences 
should not be limited to such preplanned ele- 
ments. At any given time the curriculum 
should include the feasible activities which at 
that particular time will contribute most to 
the attainment of sound educational objectives 
for the pupils concerned. 

5. The curriculum should be organized so 
as to provide for both the mastery of specific 
knowledges and skills, and the integration of 
these knowledges and skills in more compre- 
hensive units of experience. The relationship 
of all schoolwork to other activities and to 
the attainment of desirable objectives should 
be made clear to the pupils. 

6. The community should be freely used as 
a laboratory for suitable pupil experiences 
under school supervision. 

7. All school experiences and standards of 
accomplishment should be adapted to the 
varied capacities of individual pupils. Indi- 
vidual interests also provide an important 
basis for curriculum adaptation, but in’ no 
case should a pupil’s special interests be so 
emphasized that he is encouraged to neglect 
essential elements in other fields. 

8. Learning should be motivated not only 
by helping the pupil to understand the pur- 
poses, meaning, and value of his school ex- 
periences, but also by acquainting him as far 
as possible with his own achievement and his 
progress toward appropriate goals. School 
marks, honors, and awards should be used only 
to indicate or emphasize such achievement and 
progress; they should be assigned as fairly and 
accurately as possible and should never be held 
before the pupil as desirable ends in themselves. 

Scope of pupil experiences—There is need 
for continuous thinking and experimentation 


to improve the content as well as the methods 
of education. Yet enough is now known about 
what experiences are desirable for children to 
revolutio;:‘ze the work of the schools if such 
knowledge were generally applied in practice. 
Some of the greatest and most clear-cut of re- 
cent advances in professional knowledge have 
been made in the fields of reading, arithmetic, 
writing, and spelling. Where a school is failing 
to produce satisfactory results in these fields, 
the failure is usually due to inadequately pre 
pared teachers, poor or insufficient equipment, 
excessive teacher load, or other unfavorable 
factors in the local situation—not to a lack of 
acceptable evidence concerning the types of 
pupil experiences needed. While the experi- 
ences needed to attain other important objec- 
tives are somewhat less clearly established, 
enough is known about them to make possible 
tremendous improvements in the typical school 


curriculum. : 
The general scope and purposes of desirable 


pupil experiences at various stages or periods 


of development are indicated below :' 


A 


A. In the early elementary-school period (age 3 
thru age 5 or 6, approximately)—The school ex- 
periences of this period should be designed to 
supplement rather than take the place of the 
home in: 


1. Furthering the growth of a strong, healthy 


body 


. Improving bodily coordination and rudi 


mentary skill in manual activities 


. Facilitating growth in the use of oral lan 
guage (both expression and comprehension 


. Strengthening the foundations of emotional 
health and of moral and ethical behavior 


child’s natural curiosity 


in which he lives 


. Cultivating the 
about the world 


. Developing basic understandings with re- 
spect to people, objects, and ideas 


. Stimulating interest in appropriate liter- 


ature, dramatic play, music, and visual art. 


B. In the later elementary-school period (age 6 or 7 
thru age 11, 12, or 13, approximately)—The 
school experiences of this period should be 
designed to: 


1. Maintain or improve physical and mental 
health 


2. Encourage and foster the desire to learn 


1Since it is impossible to distinguish sharply between successive stages of general development even for a single individual, 
there are differences of professional opinion as to when the typical pupil has matured sufficiently to need a marked change of 
school environment and experience. In addition, the age of transition from one stage of development to the next may vary 
considerably from pupil to pupil. For these reasons the several school periods referred to in this statement are defined in rather 
flexible terms. 
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. Give an appreciation of language as a 


system of communication; develop the basic 
skills needed in reading, listening, speaking, 
and writing; and establish the attitudes and 
habits required for satisfactory use of these 
skills in life situations 


Develop an understanding of the number 
system, the ability to interpret quantitative 
situations, the basic skills needed in count- 
ing and computation, and the attitudes and 
habits required for satisfactory use of these 
skills in life situations 


. Extend and enrich the background of facts, 


concepts, and principles in the field of natu- 
ral phenomena, and develop suitable atti- 
tudes and habits with respect to the use of 
such knowledge in life situations 

Further develop desirable understandings, 
attitudes, and habits in the field of human 
relationships, including the social amenities, 
the moral and ethical practices, and the 
spirit of service and goodwill which char- 
acterizes human living at its best 


. Develop appropriate understandings, atti- 


tudes, and habits in regard to civic responsi- 
bilities, especially the observance of law, 
respect for duly established authority, con- 
servation of natural resources, cooperative 
membership in local, national, and world 
communities, and unwavering support of 
democratic ideals 

Develop appropriate understandings, atti- 
tudes, and habits with respect to the eco- 
nomic aspects of life, especially the principal 
ways in which people’s economic needs are 
met, the importance of work and good work- 
manship, and the wise personal use of time, 
energy, and money 

Increase and extend the enjoyment of beauty 
in nature and in art, and develop skills 
needed in the creation of beauty thru the 
arts 

Increase the range and the skill of partici- 
pation in suitable leisure-time activities, in- 
cluding games, sports, and other activities 
in the areas mentioned above 

Develop a feeling of responsibility for intel- 
ligent self-direction in appropriate situations. 


the secondary-school period (age 12, 18, or 
thru age 18 or 19)—The school experiences 


of this period, which extends thru Grade XIV 


or 


thru the junior-college years, should be 


designed to: 


Maintain or improve physical and mental 
health, with increasing emphasis on physical 
strength and endurance 


2. Extend and sharpen the desire to learn 


. Develop further the essential understand- 


ings, skills, attitudes, and habits in the field 
of language (reading, listening, writing, 
and speaking), including those needed in 
carrying on language activities of special 
interest or concern to the individual 
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4. Develop further the essential understand- 


ings, skills, attitudes, and habits in the field 
of mathematics, including those needed to 
solve special quantitative problems which 
have technical interest and significance for 
the individual 


. Extend and vitalize the understandings, at- 


titudes, skills, and habits which are impor- 
tant in dealing with natural phenomena, 
giving increased attention to the scientific 
method of thinking and problem-solving, 
and to scientific principles and practical ap- 
plications which have special interest and 
value for the individual 


. Broaden and intensify important under- 


standings, attitudes, skills, and habits in 
the field of human relationships, stressing 
effective work and play with others, enjoy- 
ment of a rich and varied social life, par- 
ticipation in efficient and wholesome family 
life, appreciation of the family and the 
neighborhood or small community as social 
groups, and placement of moral and spiritual 
values above selfish considerations 


. Strengthen and extend desirable understand- 


ings, attitudes, skills, and habits with respect 
to civic responsibilities, including a sensitiv- 
ity to social injustice, a disposition to im- 
prove unsatisfactory social conditions and 
to conserve human and material resources, 
a knowledge of social structures and proc- 
esses, the ability and willingness to perform 
the political duties of American citizenship, 
the ability and willingness to serve effec- 
tively in organizations devoted to civic im- 
provement, and the insight and determina- 
tion needed to help maintain a peaceful, co- 
operative, and equitable world order 


. Strengthen .and extend the understandings, 


attitudes, habits, and skills needed by the 
efficient consumer of economic goods and 
services, including those involved in plan- 
ning the economics of one’s own life, de- 
veloping standards to guide one’s expendi- 
tures, buying wisely and skilfully, caring 
for one’s material possessions, and safe- 
guarding one’s interests as a consumer 


. Strengthen and extend the understandings, 


attitudes, habits, and skills needed by the 
efficient producer of economic goods or 
services, including the ability and inclina- 
tion to engage regularly in productive work, 
a general knowledge of several occupational 
fields in which the individual might reason- 
ably expect to succeed, a detailed working 
knowledge of one such occupation if the 
individual does not expect to continue full- 
time day schooling beyond the secondary 
period, the specialized prevocational prepa- 
ration needed by individuals who intend to 
pursue advanced technical or professional 
studies at the upper college or university 
level, and some understanding of one’s re- 
sponsibility for helping to improve condi- 
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tions in his chosen vocation thru the legiti- 
mate activities of a union, guild, or profes- 
sional association 


. Increase and extend further the enjoyment 
of beauty in all its forms, and develop fur- 
ther the skills needed in creating beauty 
thru the arts 


. Increase further the range and the skill of 
participation in suitable leisure-time activ- 
ities, including a wide variety of activities 
in the areas mentioned above 

. Develop greater responsibility for intelligent 
self-direction in an increasing variety ‘of 
situations. 


. In the senior college, professional, and graduate 
school period (age 19 or 20 thru age 23 or 24, ap- 
proximately)—This period includes the years 
usually covered by the last two years of work 
in a four-year general college or by the first 
two years of professional study in a university, 
plus three additional years eften devoted to ad- 
vanced professional or technical study in a 
university. The school experiences of the period 
should be designed to: 


1, Satisfy further the individual’s special in- 
terests and develop further his special abil- 
ities in nonvocational types or aspects of 
personal achievement, human relationships, 
civic responsibility, and economic efficiency 

. Develop professional or advanced technical 
knowledge and skill, together with appro- 
priate attitudes and ideals, in those indi- 
viduals whose interests and capacities make 
them promising candidates for the profes- 
sions or for highly responsible positions in 
commerce, industry, or public service. 


. In the period of supplementary adult education 
—This period begins whenever an individual 
legally ceases to participate in the full-time day 
program of a secondary school or college, and 
continues as long as his physical and mental 
vigor will permit purposeful learning. The 
school experiences of the period should be de- 
signed to meet the educational needs of older 
youth and adults in any of the areas already 
listed for other school periods, including per- 
sonal development, human relationships, civic 
responsibility, and economic efficiency. Within 
practical limits these experiences should be 
varied according to each individual’s available 
time as well as his interests, aptitudes, and pre- 
vious experiences. 


Guidance and Counseling 


The task of helping each individual to ob- 
tain the kind and amount of schooling he needs 
requires special attention beyond that ordi- 
narily given in class instruction and other 
teaching situations. The school staff should 
gather as much essential information as pos- 
sible concerning each pupil—his physical, men- 


tal, social, and educational characteristics, his 
background of experiences, and his out-of- 
school environment. It should maintain a 
comprehensive, up-to-date record of such in- 
formation; should use the information in de- 
ciding, or in helping the pupil and his parents 
to decide, what further experiences will prob- 
ably contribute most to his personal, social, 
and occupational adjustment; should make 
sure that the pupil is given these experiences 
so far as possible; and should follow his 
progress thruout the period of his school at- 
tendance and during his early years of adjust- 
ment after leaving the school. While classroom 
teachers, principals, and parents have impor- 
tant parts to play in the guidance program, 
their efforts should be supplemented, so far 
as is necessary and feasible in each local situa- 
tion, by the specialized services of school psy- 
chologists, psychiatric social workers, visiting 
teachers, educational and vocational counselors, 
deans, nurses, and physicians. 

The school guidance program should be con- 
cerned with the following interrelated aspects 
of pupil status and development: (a) physical 
health, (b) mental and emotional health, (c) 
social and ethical development, and (d) educa- 
tional and vocational adjustment. 


Physical health—Teachers should frequently 
observe the physical condition of each pupil, 
note any common symptoms of disease, and re- 
port such symptoms to the proper authorities. 


Someone trained in “first aid” should be con- 
tinuously on hand during school hours. School 
nursing service should be available on a travel- 
ing or part-time basis in the smaller schools 
and on a full-time basis in the larger schools. 
The services of a school physician should be 
obtainable in emergencies, altho in many rural 
areas it may not be possible to supply such 
services promptly to all schools. Each pupil 
should be examined thoroly every two or three 
years by a school physician and should have his 
teeth examined once a year by a school dentist, 
unless he produces evidence of such examina- 
tion by a private physician or dentist. Similar 
examinations should be made by the school 
physician and dentist whenever a pupil’s diffi- 
culties in school are suspected of having phys- 
ical causes. If any such examination indicates 
a need for change in the pupil’s school or out- 
of-school environment, the examiner should 
recommend the needed change. Further diag- 
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nosis and extended medical or dental treat- 
ment should be supplied thru, and paid for by, 
either the pupil’s family or a health or welfare 
agency outside the school. In every possible 
way the school guidance service should co- 
operate with these other agencies. 

Mental and emotional health—While shen. 
ical health and mental health are interrelated, 
either one may be affected by factors which 
influence the other only slightly if at all. 
Hence, the school guidance program should 
have special concern for the mental and emo- 
tional well-being of pupils no matter what 
their physical condition may be. Each profes- 
sional staff member whe comes in contact with 
children should be alert and able to detect the 
chief signs of maladjustment and to make at 
least a preliminary analysis of possible causes. 
Psychological and psychiatric social service 
should be available for further study and coun- 
seling of the more difficult and persistent cases. 
Generally, however, the few maladjusted 
pupils who may require extended, intensive 
psychiatric treatment and segregation from 
normal children should be cared for by or thru 
appropriate agencies other than the school. 
In any event, conferences with the maladjusted 
pupil and with his parents, as well as recom- 
mendations for his treatment by other persons, 
should be based on the most complete and ac- 
curate information obtainable about him. 

Social and ethical development—An ade- 
quate school curriculum will provide much of 
the needed training in social and ethical de- 
velopment, but a considerable number of pupils 
will require further guidance in this area. In- 
formed and well-adjusted teachers and prin- 
cipals can give some of this guidance in cooper- 
ation with the home and other agencies. For a 
few children the services of specially-trained 
deans or other social advisers, as well as of 
psychological or psychiatric counselors, will be 
indispensable. In some areas it may be desirable 
to maintain, at public expense, special day or 
residential schools for certain pupils with be- 
havior problems which require their segrega- 
tion from normal children, Where such schools 
are not available, behavior cases of this kind 
should receive further study and suitable treat- 
ment in institutions other than public schools. 

Educational and vocational adjustment— 
Whether or not a given individual ever re- 
quires special counseling of the types indicated 





above, he is sure to need assistance in planning 
his future educational and occupational activ- 
ities. Pertinent information should be gathered 
by means of suitable tests, interviews with the 
pupil and his associates, observation of his 
school performances, analysis of his school 
record, and surveys of educational and voca- 
tional opportunities. Such information should 
be used, according to the pupil’s maturity, in 
helping him to analyze his own interests, apti- 
tudes, achievements, and personality traits in 
relation to school studies and other work ex- 
periences and opportunities. The comparatively 
small amount of such guidance needed at the 
elementary-school level can usually be given 
by competent teachers and principals with oc- 
casional aid from a school psychologist or vis- 
iting teacher. At the higher school levels there 
should be additional psychological service p/us 
specialized vocational counseling service which 
makes available a thoro knowledge of occupa- 
tions, gives occupational advice with wisdom 
and skill, cooperates in the suitable placement 
of pupils entering paid employment, and helps 
each individual to achieve a satisfactory voca- 
tional adjustment. 


General Organization and 
Administration 


State and Local Responsibility 


With the exceptions noted below, the re- 
sponsibility for all public-school services from 
early childhood thru adulthood should rest 
with state and local authorities. Each state 
should retain ultimate authority over school 
matters within its own borders, but should 
continue to delegate many of its educational 
responsibilities to the local school administra- 
tive units. 


State School Organization 


Each state should have a single state board 
of education composed of laymen so selected as 
to secure a high level of competence and mini- 
mize the danger of partisan political influence 
in school affairs. This board, within the frame- 
work of state law, should determine the state’s 
basic policies for all types and levels of school- 
ing (including vocational education, higher 
education, and adult education), and should 
direct the administration of these policies. “The 
board should appoint a professionally-qual ified 
chief state school officer to serve as its execu- 
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tive and as head of the state education depart- 
ment. The state education department, in ac- 
cordance with law and state board policies, 
should establish minimum standards and es- 
sential regulations for the teachers and schools 
of the state, supervise the distribution of state 
and federal funds among these schools, and 
maintain a statewide system of essential school 
records, reports, and appraisal. Beyond the dis- 
charge of these important but limited ad- 
ministrative duties the department should be 
a service agency, providing needed information, 
stimulation, and guidance rather than compre- 
hensive and detailed educational prescriptions 
for the schools of the state. 


Local Board of Education 


Except as indicated in the preceding para- 
graph, the policy and program of each local 
unit of school administration should be con- 
trolled by its own lay board of education, so 
selected as to secure a high degree of compe- 
tence and minimize the danger of partisan 
political influence in school affairs. Within the 
framework of state law, the board should 
manage its own finances independently of all 
other locak agencies. It should appoint a quali- 
fied superintendent of schools to administer 
the educational and business affairs of the dis- 
trict, and should rely upon him and his staff 
for information and guidance as to the desir- 
able purposes and scope of education as well as 
the wise organization and management of 
school personnel, buildings, and equipment. 
In addition, schoolboard members everywhere 
should cooperate, thru their own organizations 
and thru professional education associations, 
in the systematic study and discussion of their 
common problems. No factor, except perhaps 
adequate financial support, is more essential 
to the development of a first-rate school system 
than an intelligent, well-informed, and civic- 
minded local board of education. 


Federal Participation 


The federal government should participate 
in the public-school programs of the several 
states by (a) providing a reasonable share of 
the needed financial support; (b) compiling 
information ‘regularly on the operation of 
schools in every state; and (c) supplying pro- 
fessional information and assistance thru publi- 
cations, correspondence, and conferences. Fed- 
eral agencies should exercise no control over 


the curriculum or instruction in any state or 
local educational institution, and should set 
up only such regulations as are absolutely nec- 
essary to insure honest and impartial state ad- 
ministration of federal funds for education. 
There should be no federal schools or classes 
except those needed for children and youth 
living on remote federal properties or reserva- 
tions, those intended specifically to train per- 
sons for, or in, the various branches of federal 
service, and those which may be developed as 
parts of a national university. The supple- 
mentary education of youth or adults on 
federal employment projects should be fur- 
nished by state or local agencies. 

All the federal 
which are concerned directly with the work of 
state and local school systems should be co- 
ordinated and administered by the U. S. Office 
of Education. To enable it to perform this 
function effectively, the Office of Education 
must be strengthened with additional funds 
and personnel. Also, it should be made an inde- 
pendent federal agency under the general direc- 
tion and control of a national lay board of edu- 
cation. This national board of education should 
be appointed by the President, with approval 
by the Senate, in such a way as to secure a 
high level of competence and minimize the 
danger of partisan political influence in Office 
of Education activities. The national board in 
turn should appoint a professionally able and 
widely respected educator to the post of U. S. 
Commissioner of Education and should deter- 
mine, within the framework of federal law, the 
general policies and plans which the Commis- 
sioner is to administer as head of the Office of 
Education. 

All federal relations with public or private 
educational institutions in each state should be 
initiated and maintained thru, or by agreement 
with, the central state agency having jurisdic- 
tion—preferably an all-inclusive state board or 
department of education. 


activities of government 


Reorganization of School 
Administrative Units 


Except in very sparsely populated areas, 
each local unit of school administration should 
be large enough so that, if organized into 
suitable attendance units, it can provide at rea- 
sonable cost a rich and varied school program 
for all its inhabitants of compulsory school age 
(6 thru 17 years). After careful study of the 
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areas needing administrative reorganization, 
preferably on a regional or statewide basis, 
new units of administration should be estab- 
lished in those areas with the approval of the 
state department.of education. Each new ad- 
ministrative unit should (a) contain, if pos- 
sible, several thousand persons.of compulsory 
school age, (b) provide an adequate base for 
local school taxes, (c) represent as closely as 
possible a natural social and economic unit, 
(d) bear as close a relationship as, possible to 
other governmental units, and (e) be divided 
into appropriate school attendance units. Such 
reorganization should precede any extensive 
school building program in the areas concerned. 


Size of School Attendance Units 


Where the conditions of population and 
transportation will permit, each school unit 
of attendance should be large enough to make 
possible a rich and varied school experience at 
reasonable building and operating costs for 
the pupils attending school therein. On the 
other hand, the unit should be small enough 
to encourage friendly and cooperative com- 
munity living in the school and make it un- 
necessary for any pupil to spend more than two 
hours each day in traveling between home and 
school. An elementary school serving children 
of ages 6 thru 11 years, approximately, might 
well have at least seven persons engaged appro- 
priately in teaching, counseling, and library 
service, and a minimum of about 175 pupils. 
A secondary school enrolling pupils of ages 
12 thru 17 years, approximately, might well 
have at least twelve persons engaged in teach- 
ing, counseling, and library service, and a 
minimum of about 300 pupils. Larger schools 
than these are greatly to be preferred under 
favorable conditions, but it is doubtful whether 
an elementary school should enrol more than 
1000 pupils, or a secondary school more than 
1500, except where high density of popula- 
tion and scarcity of available school sites make 
it imperative. In some areas the sparseness of 
population or difficulties of transportation 
may necessitate the operation of schools even 
smaller than the minimums just mentioned, 
especially for the younger children. 


School Transportation 


School administrative districts should pro- 
vide the necessary transportation of pupils and 
school employees to and from school if other 





facilities, public or private, cannot be devel- 
oped or used satisfactorily for this purpose 
without excessive difficulty or expense. Gen- 
erally speaking, pupils and teachers may rea- 
sonably be expected to walk at least one mile 
in the morning and another mile in the after- 
noon unless the route to be traveled is too haz- 
ardous for walking. 


Meals at School 


Suitable meals should be served at school to 
all pupils who need them. Pupils who can pay 
for their meals should be expected to do so. 
For pupils who cannot pay, the cost of neces- 
sary food should be met from public funds, 
preferably those of a public welfare agency. 


Additional Care for Certain 
Children 

Systematic provision should be made at 
school for children whose parents cannot give 
them adequate care during the hours imme- 
diately before and after the regular school 
day. These hours may properly be devoted to 
suitable work and play under the supervision 
of the school’s professional staff. Staff mem- 
bers assigned to this service should have their 
schedules arranged to avoid overloading. 


Cooperative School Services 


In some areas, mostly rural, certain kinds 
of pupil experience and certain types of guid- 
ance service should be provided cooperatively 
by adjacent administrative districts. Advanced 
types of training which are relatively expensive 
and are needed by only a small proportion of 
pupils should be offered by only a few of the 
larger and wealthier districts in any state. If 
the training which a pupil needs is not offered 
by his home district but is available in a nearby 
district, he should be entitled to obtain that 
training in the nearby district thru the oper- 
ation of state aid or the payment of reasonable 
tuition by his home district, or both. This rec- 
ommendation applies especially to certain types 
of vocational and prevocational preparation at 
the upper secondary-school level. 


State Schools for Certain Purposes 


While the state’s responsibility for ele- 
mentary, secondary, and adult schooling should 
be largely delegated to local administrative 
units, the state educational authorities should 
establish and administer school facilities of 
the following types as needed: (a) four-year 
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colleges and universities, including profes- 
sional schools; (b) residential schools for ex- 
tremely handicapped individuals such as the 
blind, the deaf, and the feeble-minded; (c) 
vocational schools at the upper secondary level 
to serve any large areas in which the local ad- 
ministrative units cannot reasonably be expected 
to provide certain essential types of vocational 
training; and (d) special schools for the sup- 
plementary education of persons employed on 
state or federal public works who cannot be 
served conveniently or efficiently by local 
school systems. It would be unwise for the 
federal government to operate schools of any 
of these types in the several states or to con- 
trol the curriculums of such schools. 


Integration of Vocational and 
General Education 

As a rule, vocational education thru Grade 
XIV should not be organized and administered 
in separate schools, apart from general educa- 
tion. A large school system offering a number 
of vocational courses which require elaborate 
and costly equipment may properly place these 
courses and equipment together in a single 
school, but such’ a school should be responsible 
for the géneral as well as the vocational edu- 
cation of its pupils. These statements do not 
imply that the two phases of education should 
be handled by the same teachers. Each phase 
will require teachers of specialized training 
and experience who have also a broad back- 
ground and philosophy of education. In addi- 
tion, care should be taken that the attainment 
of suitable vocational standards is not impeded 
or prevented by class schedules, lengths of 
periods, or other features of school organiza- 
tion that are better adjusted to general edu- 
cation than to vocational preparation. 


Organization To Utilize Special 
Educational Activities 

School facilities and time schedules should 
be so planned and administered as to utilize 
outside work. experience, camping activities, 
and travel in meeting the educational needs of 
individuals. While all activities so used by the 
school should meet appropriate standards es- 
tablished by the school authorities, the activ- 
ities mentioned here may need to be directed 
and financed chiefly by other agencies. This 
fact should not obscure the school’s respon- 
sibility for actively seeking the cooperation of 
other agencies in these fields. 


Length of School Term 


In general, persons of compulsory school 
age should be under school supervision for at 
least forty weeks (200 days) each year, in- 
cluding time spent in outside work, camping, 
or travel as part of the school program. In 
many communities a school term of forty-five 
weeks would not be excessive; it would allow 
a vacation period of four weeks in the summer 
as well as shorter holidays totaling three weeks 
during the rest of the year. Forty-five weeks, 
or 225 school days, would be an increase of 
about 28 percent over the average length of 
term in public day schools of the United States 
in 1939-40, and would require a corresponding 
increase in teaching and other school services. 
Leaves of absence with some pay should be 
granted every seven to ten years to permit 
teachers to engage in extended professional 
study or travel. 


Pupil Grouping and Promotion 


Rigid, uniform standards of grade place- 
ment should give way to a more flexible sys- 
tem in which pupils are grouped according to 
their all-around needs. The term “school 
grade,” if retained, should mean a general pat- 
tern of school experiences which is comparable 
but not identical for all pupils of the same 
grade. In schools organized in this manner, 
every pupil should be promoted regularly from 
one grade or part of a grade to another, altho 
progress thru the grades need not occur at 
exactly the same rate for all pupils. In ele- 
mentary schools the classification by grades 
may well be abandoned in favor of a grouping 
by departments only (such as primary, inter- 
mediate, and upper), with certain minimum 
requirements to be met in each department. 
In administering such plans, care should be 
taken to avoid an unjustified lowering of 
achievement standards. Each pupil should be 
held accountable for doing as well as he can 
generally, and for meeting appropriate require- 
ments in any field in which a certain level of 
competence is essential to his own welfare or 
that of society. A pupil’s failure to attain such 
standards should cause the school to withhold 
official approval and apply needed remedial 
measures, but it should not deprive the pupil 
of those new school experiences which are best 
suited to his advancing maturity. Maximum 
personal achievemert as well as good social 
and emotional adjustment should be further 
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facilitated by individualized teaching in ap- 
propriate situations and, wherever possible, by 
suitable grouping of pupils within each school 
grade or department. 


Entrance Requirements 


While it is desirable to promote pupils regu- 
larly in accordance with their advancing ma- 
turity, no pupil should be expected or per- 
mitted to undertake work for which he is not 
adequately prepared. Every school and college. 
therefore, should establish suitable require- 
ments for entrance to, and continuation in, 
particular fields or levels of work which it 
offers. Such requirements may properly pre- 
vent unprepared individuals from enrolling in 
a public four-year college or university, but 
should seldom keep an educable person from 
attending public schools of other types. In de- 
ciding any question of admission, a school 
should use the most valid evidence obtain- 
able as to whether the individual in question 
has the aptitude and the basic knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes necessary for success in 
the field under consideration. No one should 
be excluded from a public educational institu- 
tion, or from particular kinds of experience 
therein, solely because he has not had a speci- 
fied pattern of previous school experiences or 
a specified period of previous school attend- 
ance. Neither should a person be denied appro- 
priate educational opportunities because of his 
race, color, religious affiliation, or economic 
status. 

Size of Class 


Even when pupils are wisely grouped, the 
number of them which a teacher must super- 
vise at one time should be kept reasonably 
small. At the later elementary- and early sec- 
ondary-school levels a class size of 25 to 30 
pupils seems reasonable for most teaching fields. 
Larger groups may operate satisfactorily at 
these levels in such areas as choral music and 
some aspects of physical education, while much 
smaller ones may be necessary for certain 
remedial work and for some types of handi- 
capped pupils. At the upper secondary, college, 
and adult levels a variety of activities may be 
carried on efficiently in classes somewhat 
larger than 30. On the other hand, kinder- 
garten and nursery-school children can seldom 
be cared for satisfactorily in groups as large 
as 25. ‘ 


Grade Organization 


The organization of schools and school sys- 
tems should reflect the special needs of early 
childhood, later childhood, adolescence, early 
adulthood, and later adulthood. Further ex- 
perimentation will be required, however, to 
discover which form of organization wil] help 
to meet these needs most satisfactorily. There 
is no general agreement, for example, as to the 
typical age or grade which should mark the 
end of elementary and the beginning of sec- 
ondary education. Most authorities in the sec- 
ondary field now believe that secondary school- 
ing should begin at about age 12, or Grade 
VII, but many workers in childhood and ele- 
mentary education think there are good rea- 
sons for continuing elementary schooling until 
age 13 or 14 on the average. Wherever the 
lines may be drawn between successive school 
levels, the placement of each’level in a separate 
school building is much less important than the 
provision of appropriate educational experi- 
ences under competent leadership for the pupils 
of each level. 


Relationships with Other Educational 
and Recreational Agencies 


There should be mutual understanding and 
close cooperation between the public schools 
and other worthy agencies for education and 
recreation in the community. School buildings 
and grounds should be made available after 
school hours, on week ends, and during vaca- 
tion periods for suitable leisure-time activities 
under the auspices of approved agencies. Some 
communities may find it desirable to make 
their public-school systems responsible for com- 
munity library service or community recrea- 
tion, or both. Where this is done, the school 
system should be given the additional funds 
needed to carry on these related activities ef- 
fectively. 


Administration of Student-Aid 
Programs 


State and local welfare agencies should ad- 
minister public funds for helping young people 
who could not otherwise continue their formal 
schooling or undertake necessary occupational 
retraining. Such aid should include the financ- 
ing of adequate food, clothing, medical care, 
and other essential items so far as these cannot 
be provided by the individual or his family. 
The schools should cooperate closely by fur- 

















nishing information about the status and needs 
of individuals, but authority and responsibility 
for the allotment of funds should rest with the 
welfare agencies. 


Democratic School Administration 


Every school system and every school should 
be operated according to democratic principles 
and ideals, Pupils, staff members, and laymen 
should cooperate in the development of sound 
educational policies. This does not mean that 
everyone, regardless of his position or his re- 
lationship to the school system, should share 
as if by vote in making final decisions at all 
levels of school operation. Centralization of 
responsibility and delegation of authority un- 
der due process of law are characteristic of 
eficient democracy. The highest type of de- 
mocracy, in the school as elsewhere, requires 
that authority be delegated to each individual 
according to his particular abilities and that 
he be held responsible for results by the person 
or agency which delegated the authority. At 
the same time, the best educational service is 
likely to be rendered if the person or persons 
responsible for each part of the school program 
will systematically seek and carefully consider 
the criticisms and constructive suggestions of 
all who are connected with or affected by that 
part of the program. 


Staff: Professional Employees 


Superintendent of Schools 

In every local administrative district a 
specially-trained, well-qualified superintend- 
ent should be responsible to the schoolboard 
for the successful operation of public schools 
in the district. The superintendent should ad- 
vise the board in the formulation of school- 
district policies, provide it with basic informa- 
tion on which to make decisions, point out 
alternative decisions with possible educational 
and financial consequences, report the progress 
of all school-district enterprises, represent the 
board upon occasion before the public, present 
personnel problems and needs to the board, and 
recommend needed staff members for appoint- 
ment. In addition, the superintendent should 
interpret to the staff all policies of the board 
and should utilize the ability and training of 
staff members, individually and collectively, 
in developing the best possible program of edu- 
cation. His peculiar function is to see the en- 
tire school system in its varied relationships 


and thus be in a position to advise and guide 
the board of education and the school staff 
toward the coordination of desirable activities 
in a smooth-working, efficient, democratic or- 
ganization, 
School Principals 

Specially-trained, well-qualified principals 
should be responsible for administering and 
supervising the individual schools of each dis- 
trict. As a rule, there should be a principal 
giving not more than half time to teaching for 
each elementary or secondary school having as 
many as six teachers, and a principal with no 
teaching duties for each elementary or second- 
ary school having as many as twelve teachers. 
In areas requiring smaller schools it may be 
advisable to place one principal in charge of 
two or more schools. In an unavoidably small 
administrative district having only one ele- 
mentary and one secondary school, the super- 
intendent may need to serve as the principal 
of one or both of these school units. In any 
case, the principal’s chief duty is to guide and 
direct the school staff in providing a school 
environment and a program of education well 
suited to the all-round needs of the local school 
community. In preparation for this task, the 
principal should have had classroom teaching 
experience as well as special training in admin- 
istration and supervision at the school level 
where he is to serve. On the job he should be 
sufficiently free of office routine that he can 
devote at least half of his time to the super- 
vision of instruction and of guidance. 


Teachers, Counselors, and Librarians 


Specially-trained, well-qualified staff mem- 
bers devoting their time appropriately to class- 
room teaching, pupil counseling, and school 
library service should be provided, as a rule, 
in a ratio of at least one for every 25 pupils en- 
rolled at each age level from 6 thru 19. This 
ratio should not include central-office special- 
ists, school principals, or substitute teachers 
who are shifted from position to position dur- 
ing the year, but it should include assistant 
principals and deans to the extent that they 
are engaged in activities of the types mentioned 
above. A reasonable allotment of staff -time to 
each type of ictivity would seem to be as 
follows: 

1. Classroom teaching—The full time of one 


classroom teacher, or its equivalent, for approxi- 
mately every 28 pupils aged 6 thru 11, every 29 
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pupils aged 12 thru 14, and every 30 pupils aged 15 
thru 19. These ratios, together with those suggested 
for counseling and library service, correspond to the 
proposed minimum ratio of 1: 25 for all three serv- 
ices combined. 


2. Pupil counseling—The full time of one coun- 
selor, or its equivalent, for approximately every 
500 pupils aged 6 thru 11, every 300 pupils aged 
12 thru 14, and every 200 pupils aged 15 thru 19. 


3. Library service—The full time of one school 
librarian, or its equivalent, for approximately 
every 500 pupils aged 6 thru 19, 


For children below age 6 the needs will be 
considerably different from those outlined 
above. No special counseling or library serv- 
ice will be required. On the other hand, spe- 

* cially-trained teachers should be provided at 
a rate of not less than one for every group of 20 
children at age 5, and not less than two for 
every group of 20 children aged 3 thru 4 (with 
some assistance from competent mothers, high- 
school pupils specializing in preparation for 
family life, or college students specializing in 
early childhood development). 


At all age levels good teaching is unques- 
tionably more important for most pupils than 
any other school service. Hence, a school sys- 
tem should make every reasonable effort to 
obtain enough highly-qualified teachers at each 
level before employing specialists in counseling 
and library service as suggested above. 


School Nurses 


At least one full-time graduate nurse should 
be employed for every 1000 children aged 3 
thru 5, every 1500 pupils aged 6 thru 11, and 
every 2000 pupils aged 12 thru 19. Smaller 
schools should share the services of such a 


nurse. 
Other Specialists 


In addition to the personnel indicated above, 
every local administrative district of adequate 
size should have its own staff of suitably- 
trained, well-qualified specialists operating 
from the central office or from divisional offices 
within the district. Smaller districts should 
employ such specialists cooperatively if economy 
and efficiency of operation require it. The staff 
should include technical supervisors in the 
field of.curriculum and instruction, as well as 
guidance officers in. general charge of school 
attendance, psychological service, psychiatric 
social work, medical and dental service, and 
educational and vocational counseling. The 
function of these staff members should be to 
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offer technical information and advice on school 
problems, rather than to prescribe rigidly the 
methods and materials to be used in the indi- 
vidual school or classroom. Specialists in re- 
search and appraisal should be provided also. 


Bases of Selection 


Administrative districts should set up rigor- 
ous methods of personnel selection which wil! 
assure the appointment of all staff members 
on a nonpolitical, merit basis. Members of the 
professional staff should be persons of high 
ability, well-rounded education, specialized 
training, balanced personality, sound health, 
and good character. If possible, the staff of 
each school should consist of both men and 
women, including some persons of each sex 
who are married. 


Preservice Education 

Generally speaking, the preparation of pro- 
fessional personnel must be substantially 
changed to meet the demands of an enriched 
and vitalized school program after the war. 
All such personnel should have a broad general 
education extending thru the junior-college 
years at least, with the last year or two pointed 
definitely toward professional training for 
school service as a career. This year or two of 
preprofessional study might be accomplished 
in the junior college of a local school system, 
in an independent junior college, in a four-year 
general college, or in a teachers college. In 
addition, prospective staff members should 
have at least two years of professional prepara- 
tion in a reputable teachers college or school 
of education, including appropriate cultural 
experiences in their fields of major interest but 
emphasizing the technical knowledge and 
skills as well as the professional attitudes and 
ideals which will be needed on the job. For 
teachers of vocational fields, successful experi- 
ence in the particular branch of commerce or 
industry to be taught should supplement the 
professional college training required. Pro- 
spective school administrators and central- 
office specialists usually should devote still 
more time to technical preparation than is 
needed by classroom teachers, school counsel- 
ors, and librarians. Candidates for all types of 
school positions should undergo a period of 
trial experience or internship in their chosen 
fields before being certified by the state for 
regular school service in those fields. 


oe 





The professional preparation of all educa- 
tors should include a study of educational his- 
tory and philosophy, the psychology of human 
growth and development, the principles of 
individual guidance, the general characteristics 
of a suitable school curriculum, the funda- 
mentals of good school administration, the 
outlines of school law, and the ethics of the 
profession, including the responsibility of mem- 
bers to support and maintain professional asso- 
ciations for the improvement of educational 
service. In addition to class work and related 
reading in these areas, the program should pro- 
vide for firsthand observation of children in 
real school situations, for work with pupils 
under competent supervision, and for informal 
study and discussion of special problems in 
professional workshops or similar units. There 
should be firsthand investigation of community 
agencies and conditions outside the school, as 
well as actual participation in a variety of 
socio-civic activities. There must also be ex- 
periences to develop better understanding of 
other lands and peoples and to stimulate con- 
structive thinking about the postwar world. 

Beyond the basic preparation needed for all 
types of educational work, every classroom 
teacher should know the specific types of ex- 
perience needed by pupils in his particular field 
or fields, the most effective methods of provid- 
ing these experiences, and suitable means of 
appraising the results. Every school counselor 
should be skilled in the technics of studying 
individual pupil needs, diagnosing cases of 
maladjustment, and helping pupils to make 
increasingly satisfactory adjustments. Every 
school librarian should know the requirements 
and the problems of classroom teaching and 
should have special competence in selecting, 
organizing, and interpreting printed materials 
and related audio-visual aids for a variety of 
school purposes. 

In most states the attainment of desirable 
objectives with respect to the amount and 
character of professional preparation for school 
service will require a careful program of up- 
grading over a period of years, including ap- 
propriate advances in salary for persons of the 
desired qualifications. 


Agencies for Professional Preparation and 
Certification 


Each state government should provide suit- 
able facilities as needed to prepare persons for 


all types of professional service in public 
schools. Private and local public institutions 
established for this purpose should be permitted 
to operate in accordance with standards set up 
by the state for its own institutions. A single 
certificating agency in the state department of 
education should establish specific requirements 
for the admission of personnel to each distinc- 
tive field of school service within the state, and 
should grant appropriate certificates to persons 
who meet the requirements in particular fields. 


Professional Growth in Service 


For all professional school personnel, no 
matter how adequate their preservice prepara- 
tion, there should be a continuous and system- 
atic program to encourage growth in service 
thru such activities as professional reading, 
demonstration and firsthand observation of 
superior school procedures, study of individual 
problems in local staff workshops, independent 
research, travel, study at teachers colleges or 
schools of education, and participation in ac- 
tivities of professional organizations. As a rule, 
these activities cannot satisfactorily be imposed 
upon teachers and others by school administra- 
tors or central-office specialists; they must 
develop from, and with careful consideration 
for, the problems and needs which staff mem- 
bers at all levels feel to be significant for them. 
At the same time, technical assistance in meet- 
ing these needs should be sought from all com- 
petent sources, whether in the local school sys- 
tem, the colleges and universities, the state 
department of education, the appropriate fed- 
eral agency, or professional education associa- 
tions. 


Salaries 


In every school the professional employees 
should be paid according to salary schedules 
based on preparation, successful experience, and 
degree of responsibility involved. Such sched- 
ules should provide annual increments in salary 
up to a possible maximum for all persons at 
each level of preparation within a particular 
field of work who have at least the minimum 
of competence required by the school system 
for that type of work. Adjustments in salary 
according to different degrees of competence 
above the required minimum should be made 
if and when sufficiently precise and practicable 
means of estimating such differences in com- 
petence are available. Salary schedules should 
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be revised from time to time as may be nec- 
essary to allow for changes in living costs or 
in other relevant factors. 


The minimum salary for even the lowest- 
paid group of professional employees should be 
sufficient to provide a suitable standard of liv- 
ing for a single person living away from home. 
The scheduled increments should permit such 
employees to assume family responsibilities at 
a respectable economic level; should permit 
regular expenditures for personal and profes- 
sional improvement ; and should allow adequate 
savings for old age and other contingencies. In 
1940 dollars, the legal minimum salary for 
classroom teachers, school counselors, and 
school librarians having the minimum desirable 
qualifications outlined on pages 54 and 55 
should be at least $1500 in states where the 
legal minimum school year is thirty-six weeks 
(180 days) or less. As a state extends its mini- 
mum school year beyond thirty-six weeks the 
legal minimum salary should be made propor- 
tionately higher. For example, a minimum 
school year of forty weeks (200 days) should 
be accompanied by a legal minimum salary of 
at least $1665 for properly qualified persons. 


In many communities the lowest scheduled 
salary should be considerably above the desir- 
able minimum for the state, especially if the 
local school year is longer than the state mini- 
mum school year and if the latter is at least 
thirty-six weeks. In any community the maxi- 
mum scheduled salary for teachers, counselors, 
and school librarians should be at least two- 
and-one-half times the scheduled minimum for 
such workers in that community. 


Teachers and other professional employees 
receiving less than the desirable minimum sal- 
ary for their state should have their salaries 
increased to at least that minimum over a rea- 
sonable period of years in accordance with a 
state plan involving the compulsory upgrading 
of substandard professional qualifications. Also, 
employees for whom the school year is length- 
ened should ‘have their salaries increased pro- 
portionately if such increases have not already 
been provided in meeting the state’s minimum 
salary requirement. 

The operation of appropriate salary sched- 
ules in every administrative district should be 
made possible by an equitable combination of 
local taxation with financial assistance from 
the state and the federal government. 


Contracts 


Every state should require that contracts be 
made between schoolboards and professional 
staff members in such a way as to protect the 
personal rights and the professional interests 
of both employers and employees. It should be 
illegal to place contractual restrictions upon 
employees with respect to marriage, church 
affiliation, place of residence, or other personal 
matters which do not necessarily affect profes- 
sional competence. It should be illegal also to 
dismiss an employee, after a reasonable pro- 
bationary period, for reasons other than evident 
incompetence, insubordination, immorality, 
neglect of duty, or failure to show satisfactory 
professional growth in service on the part of 
the employee, or discontinuance of his position 
by the schoolboard for lack of pupils. 


Retirement Provisions 


Every state should operate a joint-contribu- 
tory retirement system on a reserve basis for 
its public education personnel or for all its 
public employees. The system should permit 
these employees to retire from active service 
after the attainment of age 60 or possibly 65, 
and should require them to retire not later 
than age 70. Employees who are permanently 
disabled before becoming eligible for age re- 
tirement should likewise be retired. The retire- 
ment system should be able to pay each eligible 
retired employee a retirement allowance at 
least half as large as the average annual salary 
which he received during his last five or ten 
years of active service. 


Reciprocal relations should be established 
between state retirement systems so that public 
employees moving from one state to another 
will not lose the retirement credit which they 
have accumulated in the state from which they 
come. 

Extension of the federal social security pro- 
gram to include additional categories of work- 
ers should not be allowed to impair the status 
of sound state retirement systems or to inter- 
fere with the establishment of such systems in 
states which do not have them. 


Leaves of Absence 


All regular staff members should be allowed 
at least fifteen days of absence with full pay 
each year in case of illness or other personal or 


‘family exigencies. An individual who custom- 


arily uses less than the specified amount of 
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such leave in a year should be permitted to 
take more than the specified amount with full 
pay if and when a special need arises. 

In addition, professional staff members 
should be permitted and encouraged to take a 
full year’s leave of absence with some pay 
every seven to ten years for extended profes- 
sional study, travel, or other enriching experi- 
ences outside the school. 


Staff: Nonprofessional Employees 
Office Employees 


In large and medium-sized schools at least 
one full-time clerk should be employed for ap- 
proximately every 500 pupils. In most schools 
enrolling fewer than 500 pupils, one part-time 
or full-time clerk should be provided. These 
clerks should be directly responsible to the 
school principals, who should see to it that the 
available clerical service is apportioned wisely 
among the activities of school administration, 
instruction, counseling, and library work. In 
addition, the central office of the school system 
should have enough trained stenographers, 
accountants, and general clerical employees to 
enable the office to operate at a high level of 
efficiency. 


: 


Custodians 


In schools of sufficient size there should be 
at least one full-time janitor-engineer for ap- 
proximately every 16,000 square feet of floor 
area. As a rule, such an employee should be 
expected to care for not more than two acres 
of ground space in addition to his building 
duties. Additional janitor service may be 
needed if the school has more than 250 pupils 
for every 16,000 square feet of floor area, or 
if landscaping of the grounds requires extra 
work. A school with less than 16,000 feet of 
floor area should have the services of a part- 
time custodian at least. All such workers should 
be directly responsible to the school principals 
and to the chief of school plant operation if the 
school system has such an officer. 


Other Employees 


Two other types of workers should be em- 
ployed as needed in the local situation: (a) 
maintenance men to repair or replace worn and 
damaged parts of school buildings and equip- 
ment, and (b) bus drivers, mechanics, and 
other workers contributing to the transporta- 
tion of pupils and staff members to and from 
school. Both groups of employees should be a 


part of the central ofhice’s field service. 1n many 
schools, however, the custodiams if adequately 
trained can and should perform some of these 
services satisfactorily in addition to their othe: 
duties. 
Bases of Selection 

Like members of the professional staff, non- 
professional employees should be carefully se- 
lected on the basis of competence in the work 
to be done, without reference to political or 
other irrelevant considerations. Also, 
most of them will be in daily contact with 
pupils, they should meet the same high stand- 
ards of physical health, emotional balance, and 
ethical character that are required of teachers. 


since 


Economic Security 


The salaries of nonprofessional school em- 
ployees should be large enough to sustain ap- 
propriate standards of living and should at 
least equal the prevailing rates of pay for simi- 
lar work in the community. Such employees 
should have the same kind of protection as 
teachers against unjust dismissal, the same kind 
of provisions with respect to retirement, and 
the same amount of leave with full pay in case 
of illness or other emergency requiring absence 
from work. 


Housing and Equipment 


General Purposes and Characteristics 


School plants should be located, built, and 
equipped to serve as educational and recrea- 
tional centers for children, older youth, and 
adults. They should be suitably designed and 
placed with reference to the present and prob- 
able future size and distribution of the school 
population, and should be located in surround- 
ings as quiet, safe, and healthful as possible 
considering the area to be served. School build- 
ings and grounds should be safe, sanitary, at- 
tractive in design and decoration, and well 
adapted to a wide variety of activities for 
persons of all ages. The entire plant should be 
flexible enough to permit changes in, and addi- 
tions to, the school program or personnel with 
a minimum of inconvenience and expense. 


Facilities Needed 


Every elementary- and _ secondary-school 
plant of desirable size should include at least 
the following types of building facilities, to- 
gether with appropriate equipment: (a) regu- 
lar classrooms, (b) workshops for arts and 
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crafts, (c) music rooms, (d) a gymnasium 
and game rooms, (e) a composite assembly 
room, auditorium, and community theater, (f) 
a library, (g) a cafeteria, (h) a space for social 
recreation, (i) conference or study rooms for 
small groups, (j) offices for staff members, 
including teachers, librarians, counselors, and 
health specialists as well as the principal, and 
(k) rest rooms with suitable toilet facilities 
for children and adults. In addition, second- 
ary schools should provide laboratories and 
workshops for physical science, home econom- 
ics, and vocational training. As a part of their 
vocational education facilities, some schools 
will find it advantageous, especially in rural 
areas, to have special buildings and equip- 
ment for such cooperative school and commu- 
nity enterprises as fruit and vegetable canning, 
butter and cheese making, poultry raising, feed 
grinding, food dehydrating, food refrigerating, 
and machine servicing and repairing. In every 
administrative district, one or more school 
buildings should contain spaces and equipment 
designed expressly for pupils who have serious 
physical or mental handicaps but whose condi- 
tion does not require their placement in a 
residential institution. 

Outside the school building or buildings 
there should be ample space for games and 
sports, dramatics, concerts, gardening, and 
nature study. Many community schools will 
need additional land and water facilities for 
experimental and demonstrational farming 
and for swimming, boating, fishing, and camp- 
ing. 

Where distances or transportation difficul- 
ties make it necessary to operate schools of 
less than a desirable size, some of the more 
expensive types of facilities may have to be 
omitted in spite of their values. In many such 
areas the relatively low cost of land should 
enable the schools to compensate in part for 
their limited building facilities by extending 
the scope of their outdoor activities. 


Size of School Grounds 


An elementary school should have at least 
five acres of ground, while most secondary 
schools will require at least fifteen acres and 
could well use twenty-five acres or more. 
Cor munity schools undertaking to provide all 
or most of the facilities indicated above may 
need as much as 100 acres of land and water. 


Capacity of Buildings 

Generally speaking, a six-year elementary 
school should be built to house no fewer than 
175 pupils, while a school which is to serve 
children from approximately age 3 thru age 
11, on the average, should be able to accom- 
modate at least 225 or 250 children. A six-year 
secondary school should house no fewer than 
300 pupils, and an eight-year school (includ- 
ing Grades XIII and XIV) should accommo- 
date at least 400. In most communities, on 
the other hand, the elementary schools should 
seldom be planned for more than 1000 children 
each, while secondary-school units should usu 
ally be limited to about 1500. In sparsely set- 
tled areas or where suitable transportation 
cannot be provided, schools smaller than the 
minimums suggested above will sometimes be 
needed, especially for the younger children. 


Instructional Equipment 


The amount and variety of materials pro- 
vided to facilitate learning should be greatly 
increased over those found in most schools to- 
day. The textbook, while continuing to have 
an important place in the educational scheme, 
should be liberaily supplemented by other 
kinds of books as well as by magazines, pam- 
phlets, pictures, slides, motion pictures, radios, 
and other audio-visual aids, including tools 
and materials for the arts and crafts. All 
public-school equipment, whether for the use 
of pupils or staff members, should be purchased 
from public funds. Such purchases should 
be made with due regard to the comparative 
values of various types of equipment in relation 
to their cost and the time which their use re- 
quires. The state department of education 
should set up minimum standards for school 
equipment and should issue approved lists of 
such equipment, but the selection of specific 
items, including textbooks, should be left to 
each school administrative district. 

In most schools a large proportion of the 
reading materials and audio-visual aids should 
be centered in, and distributed from, a central 
school library. It is even more important that 
every classroom and workroom or laboratory) 
have a suitable working collecticn of pictures, 
pamphlets, books, and magazines, some of 
which may be on loan from the school library. 
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Financial Support 
Probable Operating Cost 


The annual cost of the educational program 
outlined above will be much greater than the 
expenditures for American public education 
in the past. In 1940 dollars, the total amount 
of money required for current expenses (less 
interest) in public elementary and secondary 
day schools, including provisions for very 
young children and for youth of junior-college 
age, will probably be at least twice the amount 
actually spent in the United States for such 
schools in the year 1939-40. The cost of the 
proposed program will be considered in some 
detail in a later section of this report. 


Local Support 


Public schools operated by local school ad- 
ministrative districts should continue to be 
financed in part from local revenues. Neither 
state aid nor federal aid, essential as they are, 
should enable any local district to maintain 
schools without making a reasonable financial 
effort itself. The school districts of each state 
should be required to levy, as a condition for 
the receipt of state aid, a uniform minimum 
rate of ‘taxation high enough to yield a sub- 
stantial proportion of the funds which would 
be needed to finance the state’s minimum pro- 
gram of education in the wealthier districts, 
yet low enough that any district can afford 
to raise additional funds, if it wishes, for school 
facilities above the state’s minimum standard. 


State Support 


Each state which has not already done so 
should substantially reduce the educational in- 
equalities within its borders by giving financial 
aid to local school districts. The state should 
go as far as it reasonably can toward providing 
the funds needed, in conjunction with the 
amounts raised locally by a uniform minimum 
tax rate, to finance an acceptable minimum 
school program thruout the state, including 
adequate school buildings and equipment. 


Federal Aid for Schools 


The federal government should substantially 
reduce the existing educational inequalities 


among the states by giving financial aid for 
public education in general. The amount of 
such aid, together with the funds raised by 
reasonable efforts of the states and local school 
districts, should be sufficient to finance in full 
an acceptable minimum program of public edu- 
cation thruout the nation, including adequate 
school buildings and equipment. As this goal is 
attained, federal grants tor special educational 
purposes should gradually be eliminated. How- 
ever, since complete attainment of the goal 
may require a decade or more, there should be 
special grants for school building construction 
as part of a federally-supported program of 
public works during the early postwar period 
at least. All federal aid for schools, whether 
general or special, should be distributed to the 
several states thru the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Federal funds for education should be 
granted without federal control over the cur- 
riculum or instruction in any state or local edu- 
cational institution, and with only such regu- 
lations as are necessary to insure honest and 
impartial state administration of the funds. The 
federal government should require that the 
money be used exclusively for public educa- 
tional purposes; that it be so used without dis- 
criminating against any individual or group 
because of race, color, or creed; and that it 
not be used as a means of reducing a state’s 
own appropriations for schools below a rea- 
sonable minimum. 


Student Aid 


The federal government should join with 
the several state governments in providing 
funds to help worthy young people who could 
not otherwise continue their formal education 
or obtain needed occupational retraining. 
Within the states these funds should be ad- 
ministered by competent state and local depart- 
ments of public welfare according to impartial 
appraisals of individual student needs. The 
schools should furnish information about the 
status and needs of individuals, but authority 
and responsibility for the allotment of funds 
should rest with the welfare agencies. 





III. Training and Readjustment 





At the close of the war this nation will be 
faced with the task of training or otherwise 
readjusting to peacetime pursuits four impor- 
tant classes of people: (a) persons recently 
discharged or awaiting discharge from the 
armed forces because their services are no 
longer needed; (b) persons discharged from 
the armed forces because of physical or mental 
disability; (c) civilians released from their 
jobs because those jobs no longer exist; and 
(d) civilians released or about to be released 
from their jobs because of physical or mental 
disability. While not all persons in these groups 
will need systematic help, a substantial pro- 
portion of them undoubtedly will. In fact, 
thousands of disabled individuals are already 
receiving rehabilitation services and the num- 
ber is increasing rapidly. This section of the 
bulletin attempts to sketch the broad outlines 
of a suitable readjustment program for all the 
groups mentioned, and reviews the general pro- 
visions already made for disabled persons. 


The Program as a Whole 


Appraisal of Wartime Training and 
Experience 

Any program designed to help in the re- 
adjustment process must take account of the 
learning done by each individual in preparation 
for, and in the performance of, his wartime 
duties, as well as that done during his off-duty 
hours. Especially significant are the extensive 
educational opportunities regularly provided 
for members of the armed forces, including 
(a) the correspondence courses and self-teach- 
ing materials available to men and women in 
all branches of the service thru the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, (b) the classes taught by 
qualified officers and enlisted men at military 
and naval posts in this country and overseas, 
and (c) the elaborate scientific and technical 
instruction given in the specialized training 
schools of the Army and the Navy. In addition, 
plans are being developed for the operation of 
especial schools overseas to serve members of 
the armed forces who will be retained tem- 
porarily in foreign countries after the fighting 
has ceased. Much of the work in these schools 
will undoubtedly consist of preparation for 
civilian activities and should be closely related 


Armed Forces or Released 


of Persons Discharged from the 
from Civilian Occupations 


to the probable opportunities and demands of 
the postwar period as well as to the abilities 
and needs of the individual student. 

Whatever an individual’s training and ex- 
perience in the service may have been, a de 
tailed record of his achievements therein should 
be submitted to, and considered carefully by, 
any school, college, or other agency to which 
the individual applies for guidance or further 
education after the war. The Armed Forces 
Institute is prepared to assemble such infor 
mation by various means, including the use of 
specially-designed educational tests, and upon 
request will make the data for any individual 
available to civilian agencies which are legiti 
mately interested in his educational progress. 
This service should provide schools and col- 
leges with a sound basis for granting institu- 
tional credit to ex-servicemen as well as fo: 
giving them further educational and vocational 
guidance. 

In a similar way the training of civilians 
for, and their experience in, war industries 
should be appraised and utilized as far as pos- 
sible in the postwar adjustment process. 


General Character of a Suitable 
Postwar Program 

The postwar program of readjustment should 
be comprehensive. Its services should not be 
limited to specific vocational training but should 
comprise, as far as possible, an all-round prepa- 
ration for living in the postwar world. The 
program should help eligible persons to over- 
come their physical or mental handicaps, if 
any ; guide them with respect to desirable occu- 
pational choices; provide the training needed 
to make them employable; give them special 
opportunities for further individual and social 
development; lead them to a better under- 
standing of their responsibilities as citizens; 
and help them to find suitable employment. 

All honorably discharged servicemen and re 
leased civilian workers should be entitled to 
public assistance in obtaining further educaticn 
according to their respective interests, abilities. 
and needs. Each individual’s course of training 
should be directed toward suitable objectives. 
chosen by the individual himself with the advice 
of competent professional counselors and ap- 
proved by the responsible public agency. !f 
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the approved objectives call for college or uni- 
versity training, the trainee should be permitted 
to attend an institution which offers such train- 
ing. If college or university work is not needed 
to attain the approved objectives, the individual 
should select a vocational school or other train- 
ing agency of less than college grade which pro- 
vides a program and an environment especially 
suited to persons of his age, maturity, and ex- 
perience. These recommendations apply alike 
to persons whose school or college attendance 
was interrupted or prevented by the war and 
to those who had no plans for further education 
when the war began. 

Each honorably discharged serviceman or re- 
leased civilian worker who undertakes further 
schooling in accordance with. the conditions 
suggested above should have legitimate tuition 
for such schooling paid from public funds. If 
the individual has been so disabled that he is 
handicapped in obtaining or holding a suitable 
job, necessary and feasible services of physical 
or mental rehabilitation should likewise be pro- 
vided at public expense. In addition, each 
civilian worker-who is disabled, as well as 
each ex-serviceman whether disabled or not, 
should receiye a modest allowance to defray, or 
help defray, the essential living expenses of 
himself and dependent members of his im- 
mediate family while he is pursuing an ap- 
proved program of education or rehabilita- 
tion. Payment of maintenance allowances to 
former civilian workers who are not disabled 
would seem, on the whole, to be unnecessary 
and undesirable in view of the relatively large 
earnings of most such workers during the war. 

A maintenance allowance or the cost of 
needed readjustment services should be paid 
from public funds only if the individual’s re- 
adjustment program has been approved in 
general by the responsible public agency. For 
each person entitled to receive such assistance, 
appropriate payments should be made regularly 
until the person either completes his approved 
program or ceases to make satisfactory progress 
therein. If the person is engaged in a gainful 
occupation while pursuing an approved re- 
adjustment program, the maintenance ailow- 
ance which he would otherwise receive should 
be reduced by approximately the amount of 
his current earnings. 

Loans at reasonable rates of interest should 
be made available to worthy individuals of 
limited means who either cannot qualify for 


maintenance allowances or need to supplement 
the allowances received. 

When adequately prepared for employment, 
the individual should be given any necessary 
assistance in finding a suitable job. 


Participating Agencies and Their Functions 


The essential services of physical and mental 
restoration, guidance, training, placement, and 
follow-up should be provided thru the co 
operative efforts of local, state, and federal 
agencies. Established agencies should be uti 
lized as far as practicable; new ones should be 
created only if necessary to attain the desired 
results. No agency should continue to offer 
services which can be provided more efficiently 
and satisfactorily by other agencies alone. 


Among the existing federal agencies which 
can probably make important contributions to 
the program are the U. S. Armed Forces In 
stitute, the U. S. Office of Education, the Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Appren- 
tice-Training Service, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Selective Service System, the 


U. S. Employment Service, and the Veterans 
Administration. The task of coordinating these 
agencies and their functions so as to ‘bring 
about the most effective and economical oper- 
ation of the program calls for careful study, 
wise legislation, and skilful administration. 
In principle it would seem desirable to combine 
in a smaller number of agencies the main fed 
eral activities involved in readjusting individ 
ual citizens to peacetime living. 

Within the several states the readjustment 
program should utilize state boards and de- 
partments of education (including separate 
boards and departments of vocational educa- 
tion or rehabilitation where such exist), state 
agencies concerned with apprentice training 
in industry, public and private employment 
offices, public and private schools and colleges, 
business and industrial establishments, social 
agencies, clinics, hospitals, churches, libraries, 
and any other agencies that can help. 

While federal agencies should see to it that 
each eligible person obtains the kinds of serv- 
ices he needs, administration and operation of 
the program should be decentralized. geegraph- 
ically as far as practicable. Job placement may 
well be carried on chiefly by state or local 
branches. of a federal employment service, with 
the cooperation of educational institutions and 
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other rehabilitation agencies. Physical rehabili- 
tation services should be provided thru state 
and local facilities, supplemented by the federal 
facilities for disabled war veterans in the 
various states. Education and training should 
be given by state or local schools and colleges, 
private as well as public, and by business and 
industrial establishments. Within the conti- 
nental United States there should be no federal 
schools or classes for ex-service personnel or 
released civilian workers unless the states, by 
their own admission, are unable to provide 
suitable educational facilities even with ade- 
quate financial assistance from the federal gov- 
ernment. The chief functions of federal agen- 
cies with respect to the schooling of these 
groups should be to make sure that all eligible 
persons receive service, establish necessary 
standards for state and local agencies which 
are to receive federal funds, conduct needed 
research, disseminate pertinent information, 
help coordinate the programs of the several 
states, and administer the distribution of fed- 
eral funds. 


Organization and Planning within the States 


The government of each state should estab- 
lish or designate a single agency to be respon- 
sible for the state’s program of education and 
guidance for ex-service personnel and released 
civilian workers. This agency should be com- 
petent to deal, in a general way, with prob- 
lems of physical and mental restoration as well 
as education, of general as well as vocational 
training, of colleges as well as secondary 
schools, and of private as well as public institu- 
tions. In four states (Florida, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and New York) the state board of edu- 
cation has jurisdiction over all levels and types 
of public education and could probably admin- 
ister the program satisfactorily with only 
minor changes in organization or personnel. 
In states having a separate board for vocational 
education or for higher education a reorgani- 
zation of educational agencies under a single 
state board would be desirable. If the existing 
state board or department of education can- 
not readily be reorganized and equipped to 
direct the entire program, it should be given 
substantial responsibilities under the general 
direction and control of a special commission 
or council appointed to represent the various 
interests involved. 
The central state agency mentioned above 





should undertake to determine, under various 
assumptions as to the length of the war and 
the speed of demobilization, the probable need 
for services of educational and vocational 
readjustment or rehabilitation within the state 
during the next several years. The appraisal 
of training needs ought to be based in part 
upon careful studies of the desires and qualifi- 
cations of persons now serving in the armed 
forces or in civilian enterprises, and in part 
upon an analysis of prospective business and 
industrial conditions and occupational oppor- 
tunities in the state and in the nation as a 
whole. Federal agencies should furnish much 
of the basic information, including data in 
regard to the personnel of the armed forces 
as soon as such data can be properly assembled 
and safely released. 


The central state agency should also survey 
the state’s available facilities for providing the 
needed services and determine what additional 
facilities will probably be required. Existing 
institutions which can be expected to contribute 
effectively should be encouraged and helped 
to prepare for the task. In accordance with a 
statewide plan, the qualified schools and col- 
leges should arrange to (a) provide suitable 
educational services without wasteful over- 
lapping among their respective programs, (b) 
utilize as far as may be practicable the teaching 
personnel and equipment of the special voca- 


. tional training programs for war-production 
workers, and (c) obtain or develop other 


facilities if and as needed. 


Obtaining an Adequate Supply of Teachers 
and Guidance Specialists 

The present depleted staffs of American 
schools and colleges will be quite inadequate 
to meet the anticipated need for guidance and 
training during the immediate postwar period. 
Moreover, the general manpower situation is 
likely to prevent the recruiting and preparation 
of enough additional personnel in these fields 
before the war ends. If the postwar need is to 
be met, therefore, arrangements must be made 
for demobilizing qualified teachers and guid- 
ance specialists in the armed forces somewhat 
more rapidly than is planned for most persons 
therein. The desirable rate of demobilization 
for teachers will depend in part, of course, upon 
the speed with which other members of the 
services are returned to civilian life—especially 
those who wish to obtain further education in 
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the United States after their discharge. The 
armed forces should retain their proper share 
of competent teachers to provide suitable train- 
ing for other men and women who are kept in 
service overseas for a considerable time after 
hostilities cease. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that a considerable number of civilians 
released from wartime jobs in this country 
will need further training and readjustment 
promptly, regardless of the speed with which 
the armed forces are demobilized. 

Because of the special training and practical 
experience obtained in scientific and technical 
fields during the war by most members of the 
armed forces, many civilian teachers of science 
and vocational subjects may find themselves 
decidedly handicapped in attempting to teach 
demobilized war veterans. Not only should 
courses be especially designed to suit the needs 
and desires of returning servicemen, but civil- 
ian teachers who are likely to offer such courses 
should make special efforts now to improve 
their qualifications for the task ahead. 


Financing the Program 


The states and the federal government 
should collaborate in financing the program 
of rehabilitation and readjustment outlined 
above, the federal government paying at least 
one-half of the cost of the program for civilians 
and all or nearly all of the cost for war vet- 
erans. Sufficient funds should be provided to 
pay (a) all reasonable costs involved in the 
physical or mental restoration of disabled per- 
sons; (b) reasonable tuition or service fees to 
public and private educational agencies for the 
necessary guidance and training of eligible 
persons, including any further preparation 
needed by teachers and guidance specialists 
who will help to operate the program; (c) 
modest allowances for personal and family 
maintenance to eligible individuals while the 
latter are being retrained or rehabilitated ; 
(d) the necessary costs of operating public 
employment offices to help employable persons 
obtain suitable jobs; and (e) the cost of needed 
services of leadership, research, dissemination 
of information, and general administration on 
the part of appropriate state and federal agen- 
cies. In the case of those parts of the joint 
program which are administered by the states, 
the federal government’s share of the cost 
should be paid to the state governments and 
these in turn should make proper payments to 


the agencies rendering service and to the indi- 
viduals receiving service. 


Readjustment of Nondisabled Persons 


Procedure with Civilian Workers 


Business and industry, as well as govern- 
ment, should plan now for their return to 
peacetime activities and schedules as rapidly as 
requirements of the war effort will permit. 
Such planning is already going forward in 
many places. As a part of the process, each 
employer should survey his employees to dis- 
cover which ones will probably wish to con- 
tinue working for him after the war, and 
which ones will probably move to different 
industries or localities. Any employer who is 
able and willing to train a part or all of his 
employees for postwar work should arrange 
for such training as soon as possible. 

When the war ends, an employee who wishes 
to leave or is no longer needed where he is, but 
who wants a job, should be referred, together 
with his employment record and other perti- 
nent information, to a public employment 
office in the state where he intends to locate. 
The employment office should consider his case 
carefully and then, if conditions are favorable, 
refer him to a suitable employer who will train 
him or hire him without additional training, 
as the situation may require. If no suitable job 
is available, or if the individual needs institu- 
tional or other special training to qualify for the 
kind of job he wants, the employment office 
should refer him to the state agency which is 
primarily responsible for the training and guid- 
ance of such persons. That agency should deter- 
mine whether he is eligible for free educational 
service and, if he is eligible, should send him 
to an approved educational institution of his 
own choice which will study his case further 
and then train him accordingly or advise him 
how and where to get the preparation he needs. 
The course of training undertaken by the in- 
dividual should be approved by the responsible 
state agency before any state or federal money 
is used to pay his tuition. 

If the individual upon leaving his wartime 
job wants definitely to return to school rather 
than to get another job, he should be referred 
immediately to the responsible state agency 
(instead of to an employment office) in the 
state where he intends to locate. If he wants 
both a job and an opportunity to attend school 
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part tume, the employment ofhice may well be 
consulted first but the arrangements for part- 
time school attendance should be made thru 
the responsible state agency. 


Procedure with Ex-Service Personnel 

Each individual who has been honorably 
discharged from the armed forces, who has no 
handicapping disability, and who wants a job 
but has failed to obtain a suitable one thru 
other channels should be referred to a public 
employment office in the state where he wishes 
to locate. As im the case of civilians released 
from wartime jobs the employment office should 
consider the individual’s previous training, ex- 
perience, and occupational preference, and 
then refer him to either (a) an employer who 
will train him further or hire him without 
such training, or (b) the state agency primarily 
responsible for the training and guidance of 
such persons. If the individual is referred to 
the responsible state agency, that agency should 
check on his eligibility for free educational 
service and, if he is eligible, should send him to 
an approved educational institution of his own 
choice which will study his qualifications 
thoroly, advise him as to his choice of occupa- 
tion and his educational needs, and then give 
him the needed training or tell him how and 
where he can obtain it. The course of training 
which he undertakes should. be approved by 
the responsible state agency before federal or 
state funds are used to pay his tuition or es- 
sential living expenses. 

An ex-serviceman who, at the time of his 
discharge, definitely desires further schooling 
instead of a job should be referred directly to 
the responsible state agency in the state where 
he prefers to attend school. A veteran who 
wants both a job and a chance to attend school 
part time may well be referred first to a public 
employment office, but the arrangements for 
school attendance should be made thru the 
state agency which is primarily responsible for 
training and guidance. 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
Allocation of Responsibility 

The task of rehabilitating former service 
personnel and civilian workers who have been 
disabled is obviously more complex and diffi- 
cult than that of readjusting persons in a 
nermal state of health. This fact, together 
with the special debt which the nation as a 


whole owes to those who have sacrificed their 
health in its defense, means that the federal 
government may properly assume even greater 
responsibility for the welfare of disabled in- 
dividuals than for the security of other per- 
sons. While state and local agencies should per- 
form most of the actual services of rehabilita- 
tion, the federal government is justified in 
exercising limited, indirect contra! over such 
services insofar as they involve physical or 
mental restoration and vocational readjust- 
ment. On the other hand, the character of gen- 
eral education for handicapped persons, as for 
others, should be determined entirely by state 
and local school authorities. 

According to federal legislation enacted 
in 1943, the Veterans Administration is re- 
sponsible for the vocational rehabilitation of 
eligible veterans disabled in the present war, 
and is authorized to utilize both public and 
private facilities to provide such rehabilitation. 
Another recent law authorizes substantial 
grants of money to states which submit, and 
have approved by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, state plans for the vocational re- 
habilitation of disabled civilians, including pro- 
visions for necessary physical or mental re- 
conditioning as well as for suitable vocational 
training. Since the passage of this law, the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator has relieved the 
U. S. Office of Education of all responsibility 
for vocational rehabilitation, and has set up 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation as a 
separate entity within the Federal Security 
Agency to carry out pertinent provisions of 
the law. 


Procedure with Disabled Civilians 


In order to receive federal aid for the vo- 
eational rehabilitation of disabled civilians, a 
state must submit to the federal Office of V oca- 
tional Rehabilitation for approval a plan desig- 
nating the state board of vocational education 
(or in case of the blind, the state agency for 
the blind) as the agency for administration of 
its program, and setting forth its organization, 
policies, and procedures for carrying on the 
work in accordance with minimum standards 
established by the federal office. When the plan 
has been approved, the general procedure is as 
stated in the following paragraphs. 

Intake of cases—The rehabilitation division 
of the responsible state agency (the state board 
ef vocational education or agency for the 
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blind) arranges for the referral of cases by 
such agencies as the workmen’s compensation 
commission, crippled children’s agency, hos- 
pitals, sanatoriums, public-schoo] systems, the 
employment service, and other agencies and 
individuals whose functions bring them into 
contact with disabled persons. 

Determination of eligibility and feasibility 
—When a case is referred to the rehabilita- 
tion office of the responsible state agency, it is 
assigned to a rehabilitation officer who makes 
a survey and diagnosis of the case to determine 
whether the individual is eligible for rehabili- 
tation services and whether his rehabilitation 
is feasible. The major requirements for eligi- 
bility are these: (a) the individual must have 
attained the minimum legal age for employ- 
ability in the state; (b) he must have resided 
in the state for at least one year or—in some 
states—he must declare his intention of resid- 
ing therein; (c) he must be a citizen of the 
United States or—in some states—he must 
have his first citizenship papers; (d) he must 
be unemployed, unsatisfactorily employed, or 
about to lose his job; and (e) his disability 
must be serious enough to constitute an employ- 
ment handicap. The standards of feasibility 
are generally as follows: (a) the individual 
should not usually be over sixty-five years of 
age, and in any case he should have a work 
expectancy of three years or more; (b) he 
should not be homebound or bedridden and 
should have a prognosis of ability to work 
regularly and full time; (c) his mentality must 
be sufficient for him to manage his own affairs, 
as indicated usually by a mental age of twelve 
years or higher; (d) he should be emotionally 
stable, able to get along with others, reasonably 
honest, reliable, and willing to work; and (e) 
his personal and family situation must permit 
him to devote his time and energies to the 
accomplishment of his rehabilitation without 
undue economic or emotional strain. 

If the individual requires services other than 
rehabilitation training, the rehabilitation offi- 
cer must also ascertain the extent of his need 
for financial assistance in obtaining those 
services. 

If the individual is found ineligible for serv- 
ice, or if his rehabilitation appears unfeasible, 
or if he declines service, his case is closed at 
this point. 

Guidance and planning—lf the individual 


is found eligible for service and if his rehabili- 
tation appears feasible, the rehabilitation officer 
assists him in selecting an employment objec- 
tive consistent with his physical and mental 
condition, education, personality, and occupa- 
tional experience or aptitudes, and works out 
with him a plan of preparation for, and em 
ployment in, the objective selected. 

Provision of physical rehabilitation services 
—If, as a part of his rehabilitation plan, the 
individual requires hospitalization and medi- 
cal care, physical or occupational therapy, or 
a prosthetic appliance, the responsible state 
agency obtains these services for him at reason- 
able cost thru public or private facilities, and 
pays for them to the extent to which the indi- 
vidual himself is unable to do so. 

Provision of occupational rehabilitation serv- 
ices—If, as a part of his rehabilitation plan, 
the individual requires training either as a 
preconditioning measure or in order to acquire 
the skills and knowledges necessary to carry 
on in his employment objective, the respon- 
sible state agency provides such services thru 
existing public and private training agencies, 
or thru facilities established by it, and defrays 
the cost. 

During the training period the responsible 
state agency pays any maintenance costs (not 
exceeding the estimated cost of subsistence, in- 
cluding the cost of necessary books and other 
training materials) which the individual is 
financially unable to pay. 

Upon completion of training, the state 
agency thru its rehabilitation staff aids the 
individual in obtaining a suitable job. 

Termination of service—After the individ- 
ual has been placed in, or has obtained, em- 
ployment, he is followed up by the rehabilita- 
tion officer for a sufficient length of time to 
assure that he is satisfactorily adjusted. When 
satisfactory adjustment is assured the case is 
closed as “Employed” (rehabilitated). If, how- 
ever, at any point between entry upon his 
plan of rehabilitation and satisfactory employ- 
ment the individual becomes uncooperative or 
some other condition arises which makes it 
impossible to effect his satisfactory employ- 
ment, the case is terminated as “Unemployed”’ 
(not rehabilitated ). | 


Procedure with Disabled War Veterans 


As stated earlier, the responsibility for vo- 
cational rehabilitation of disabled service per- 
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sonnel has been assumed entirely by the fed- 
eral government. The functions of general 
planning and control are retained by the cen- 
tral office of the Veterans Administration at 
Washington, D. C., while actual operation of 
the program is delegated to the Administra- 
tion’s field stations, of which there is at least 
one in each state except Delaware. The follow- 
ing paragraphs outline the procedure in han- 
dling individual cases. 


Intake of cases—When a disabled veteran 
is discharged from the armed forces and is 
ready to leave the service hospital where he 
has received physical rehabilitation, he is in- 
formed of the opportunity available to per- 
sons of his status to receive a pension, and, if 
necessary, to be vocationally rehabilitated at 
government expense. The essential records of 
his case, together with his application for pen- 
sion, are then sent to the nearest Veterans 
Administration field station having regional 
office functions, which in turn forwards them 
to the regional office located within the area 
where the veteran intends to reside perma- 
nently. 

Determination of eligibility—Upon arriving 
at the regional office in the veteran’s “home” 
area, his papers are immediately examined to 
determine his eligibility for a pension and for 
vocational rehabilitation. If the veteran is 
found to have pensionable disabilities produc- 
ing a vocational handicap, he is advised that 
he may apply for rehabilitation. The major re- 
quirements for obtaining rehabilitation service 
are: (a) the individual must have been in 
active military or naval service at some time 
after December 6, 1941, and during the pres- 
ent war; (b) he must have been honorably dis- 
charged; (c) he must have a disability which 
was incurred in or aggravated by his service 
in the armed forces and for which a pension 
is payable under laws administered by the 
Veterans Administration (or would be pay- 
able but for the receipt of retirement pay) ; 
and (d) he must be in need of vocational re- 
habilitation to overcome the handicap of such 
disability. 

Guidance and planning—If the veteran’s 
eligibility for rehabilitation service is clearly 
established, a vocational adviser (frequently 
a psychologist) on the staff of the regional 
office in the veteran’s “home” area helps him 
in selecting an occupational goal and a course 


of instruction thru which the goal can be ar- 


“tained. The occupation selected depends upon 


the veteran’s previous education, vocational 
experience, personal desires, and present dis 
ability. The course of training is planned ¢, 
give the individual a well-rounded knowledge 
of the chosen occupation and the ability to 
perform all job operations, work tasks, 0: 
processes included in it. 

Provision for vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices—To help the individual carry out this 
rehabilitation plan, the Veterans Administra- 
tion regional office arranges for appropriate 
training in a recognized and accredited col- 
lege, university, or other educational institu 
tion, or in a well-established business en. 
terprise. In some cases a combination of 
institutional training and training-on-the-job 
is provided as the best means of restoring the 
individual’s employability. 

Under existing law the course of training 
may not exceed four years in length and must 
be completed within six years after the present 
war ends. 

Regular tuition charges for such training are 
paid in full by the Veterans Administration. 
In addition, during the training period and 
for two months after his employability is de- 
termined, a single person receives a pension 
of $80 per month and a married person $90 
per month, with an additional $5 monthly for 
each dependent child and $10 monthly for 
each dependent parent. 

“When the individual has completed his train- 
ing, the regional office in charge of his case 
helps him to obtain a suitable job. 

Termination of service—Ordinarily the re- 
sponsibility of the Veterans Administration 
continues until the rehabilitated veteran is 
satisfactorily engaged in self-sustaining em- 
ployment. If the individual is not successful 
in his training, or if conditions make it ad- 
visable for him to drop the course undertaken, 
he is referred back to his vocational adviser 
in the regional office, who usually suggests a 
different course of training. If failure in train- 
ing is apparently due to the individual’s state 
of health, he is referred in turn to the proper 
medical officer, who decides whether addi- 
tional rest or medical service is needed. On|) 
when a veteran proves to be thoroly incapable 
or uncooperative over an extended period of 
time is he dropped entirely from ‘the training 
program. 
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IV. Personnel and Cost of the Suggested Educational Programs 


A-desirable general pattern or “goal” pro- 
gram for public education after the war has 
been sketched in Section II of this report, while 
a recommended plan for the further education 
and readjustment of discharged service person- 
nel and released civilian workers has been 
outlined in Section III. This fourth section 
presents the Research Division’s estimates of 
the numbers of persons who would be directly 
involved in certain aspects of the suggested 
programs, together with the amounts of money 
which would probably be required. 


The Postwar “Goal” Program for 
Public Schools 


Personnel 


School enrolments—The estimated postwar 
enrolments in public elementary, secondary, 
and part-time adult schools for the continental 
United States are given by age levels in the 
first line of Table 1. The procedure followed 
in making these estimates is indicated in a 
footnote to the table. Since the figure for each 
age level: is based on the corresponding federal 
census enumeration of April 1940, any marked 
change in the total population at that age 
level would necessitate a revision of the school 
enrolment estimate for that level. 


No information is available as to the num- 
ber of present school enrolees in each of these 
age groups. It will be of interest, however, 
to compare the estimates in Table 1 with the 
actual public-school enrolments in a recent 
typical year at the grade levels which under 
the suggested postwar pattern would corre- 
spond closely to the age levels represented in 
the table. For this purpose the enrolment fig- 
ures for 1939-40 are used. For that year the 
U. S. Office of Education did not report en- 
rolments in public nursery schools but showed 
about 594,600 pupils in public kindergartens— 
a figure far short of the 2,019,000 children 3- 
5 years old who would be enrolled under the 
suggested postwar program. In Grades I-VI 
the 1939-40 enrolment was approximately 14,- 
428,800 as compared with the postwar goal of 
11,760,900 pupils aged 6-11 years. The rea- 
son for the anticipated drop in enrolment at 
this level is that under the suggested postwar 
pattern practically all children aged 12 and 


1See pages 53 and 54. 


over would be placed in Grade VII or higher, 
whereas in 1939-40 a substantial number of 
such children were still enrolled in Grade VI 
or below because of their past failure and re- 
tardation in school. This shift would cause 
a corresponding increase in Grades VII-XII, 
where the enrolment in 1939-40 was about 
10,354,700 and the postwar goal is 13,470,500. 

In 1939-40 the number of individuals en- 
rolled in public junior-college or postgraduate 
high-school work was approximately 163,000, 
whereas the suggested postwar pattern would 
involve a total enrolment of more than 3,500,- 
000 youth aged 18-19. Altogether, the number 
enrolled in public elementary and secondary 
schools thru Grade XIV (including ages 3-19 
approximately) would increase from about 
25,541,100 in 1939-40 to 30,788,700 under 
the proposed postwar pattern. The estimated 
1939-40 enrolment of fewer than 2,000,000 in 
part-time adult schools would be expanded 
after the war to more than 8,600,000 or about 
10 percent of the total population aged 20 and 
over. 

Number of staff members—Lines A-2 thru 
A-7 of Table 1 contain estimates of the num- 
bers of staff members needed to operate the 
suggested goal program, and the basis for each 
estimate is stated in the accompanying foot- 
note. Each estimate except that for bus drivers 
represents full-time employees only. Separate 
figures for teachers, for counselors, and for 
librarians are not given because it seems un- 
wise to assume that every staff member in 
these three categories would or should devote 
his time exclusively to any one of them. In 
an earlier section suggestions were ventured as 
to desirable ratios of pupils to teachers, coun- 
selors, and librarians, respectively, at various 
school levels.’ 

Obviously the numbers of employees needed 
for certain types of work, especially school 
administration and supervision, would depend 
considerably on the number and size of school 
administrative units and of school buildings 
or attendance units. It is believed, however, 
that the estimates presented here are reason- 
ably sound for the nation as a whole,‘ assum- 
ing that unduly small administrative and at- 
tendance units would be largely eliminated in 
accordance with the proposed postwar pattern. 
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TABLE 1.—ESTIMATES OF PERSONNEL AND OF ANNUAL CURRENT EXPENDI. 
TURES (IN 1940 DOLLARS) REQUIRED TO OPERATE THE PROPOSED “GOAL” 
PROGRAM FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND ADULT SCHOOLS: 
IN THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 





Ages of individuals to be enrolled in school 





Total 20 y years 
6-11 years 12-17 years 18-19 years 3-19 years and over 


3 4 5 6 oo uy 








A. Personnel: 
1. Number of individuals to be 
enrolled in public schools». . . " \ 11, 760,900 13, 470, 500 3,538,300 30,788,700 8,636,000 

2. Number of full-time teachers, 

counselors, and _ librarians 
needed for these enrolees¢.. . ‘ 470, 400 538, 800 141,500 1, 306, 000 

3. Number of full-time school 
7,800 6, 700 1, 800 18, 300 

4. Number of full-time school 
clerks needed* e 23,500 26,900 61,500 

5. Number of full-time em- 

ployees needed for school 

plant operation and main- 
153,900 

6. Number of part-time school- 
bus drivers needed* : ‘ > 134, 700 

7. Number of full-time school 

administrators, supervisors, 

and central-office clerical em- 





B. Current expenditures (in 1940 dollars): 
1, Salaries of teachers coun- 
selors, and librariams,’...... $388, 200,000 $1, 176,000,000 $1,347,000, 000 $353, 700,000 $3,264,900, 000 
2. Salaries of school nurses!... . 5,000, 000 19, 500, 000 16, 700, 000 4, 500, 000 45, 700, 000 
3. Salaries of school clerks)... . 7, 200,000 42, 300, 000 48,400,000 12,800,000 110, 700, 000 
4. Cost of pupil transportation* 10, 100, 000 58, 800, 000 67,400,000 17,700,000 154, 000, 000 
5. Other current expenditures'. 63,100,000 367, 500, 000 464,700,000 122,100,000 1,017,400,000 
6. Total current expenditures. . $473,600,000 $1,664, 100,000 $1,944, 200,000 $510, 800,000 $4,592, 700,000 $86, 400, 000 
7. Current expenditures per 
pupil enrolled $141 $144 $144 $149 $10 ™ 








* Including nursery-school facilities for very young children, full-time elementary- and secondary-school facilities thru Grade 
XIV, and part-time schools for adults. 

> Enrolment figures are based on the U. S. census enumeration of individuals in the several age groups as of Apri! 1940. No 
allowance is made for future population trends because of uncertainty as to the date when the proposed educational pattern might 
become fully effective. It is assumed that the following percents of children in the several age groups would be enrolled in 
elementary and secondary schools, public or private: children 3-5 years old, 35 percent; those 6-17 years old, 100 percent; and 
those 18-19 years old, 75 percent. It is also assumed that 90 percent of all school enrqlees 3-13 years old would be in public 
schools, and that 94 percent of those 14-19 years old would be in such schools. The number of adults 20 or more years old who 
would attend part-time public schools is estimated at A sagem 10 percent. 

* It is assumed that, on the average, 2 professionally trained teachers would be needed for every group of 20 children 3-4 
years of age (with some assistance from capable see or older students especially interested in child care); that | trained 
teacher should be provided for every 20 5; and that at each age level from 6 thru 19, teaching, counseling, and 
library service together should be provided 1 trained staff member for every 25 pupils enrolled. 

4 The estimated numbers of school n based on the following ratios: 1 nurse for every 1000 children aged 3-5 
years; 1 nurse for every 1500 children ; 1 nurse for every 2000 pupils aged 12-19. 

* Based on the ratio of 1 clerk to e at all age levels. 

f Based on the ratio of 1 employee 00 pupils. 

® Based on the ratio of 1 bus driver to 50 pupils needing daily transportation to and from school, assuming that one- 
fourth of the plant operation and maintenance employees in rural schools would drive school buses. Figures given for bus drivers 
do not include persons in plant operation or maintenance. 

= Besedl 40 the tage ol. alti tes category to every 250 pupils. This ratio can be considered valid as a 
general average only. In very large school systems feasible to employ only 1 such staff member for every 350 or 400 
pupils, while in unusually small administrative units it may be necessary to have as many as 1 staff member for every 100 or 
150 pupils. 

' At an average salary of $2500 per year. 


transported in the U. S. in 1939-40, together with the estimated 
number of pupils who would need to be transported Sally to consolidated or centralized schools under the proposed postwar 


pattern of education. 
-pupil expenditure for the eg of the school budget in ten cities, in each of which the 
average salary paid to teachers in 1940-41 was approximately $2 
< Salpcted an 0 cumin Maar ton ene ened, expenditures in a number of cities having comprehensive and 
successful programs of part-time education for adults. 
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Because of the lack of suitable standards and 
the many variable factors involved, no attempt 
is made to estimate the number of staff mem- 
bers needed to operate the suggested program 
of part-time schooling for adults. 

Table 1 indicates that more than 1,600,000 
full-time employees would be needed to staff 
public elementary and secondary day schools 
according to desirable postwar standards. The 
estimate of 1,306,000 persons to provide teach- 
ing, counseling, and library service for all 
pupils 3-19 years old represents an increase 
of almost 50 percent over the total number of 
teachers and other instructional staff members 
(except supervisors and principals) in 1939-40. 
While most of the anticipated increase would 
occur at the nursery-school, kindergarten, and 
upper secondary or junior-college levels, the 
increase in Grades I-XII alone would be ap- 
proximately 134,000 persons. The estimated 
postwar need for approximately 123,000 em- 
ployees in the fields of school administration, 
supervision, and central-office clerical service 
would be nearly twice as great as the number 
actually engaged in such work in 1939-40. 
Data are not available as to the number of 
school nurses; school clerks, janitors, or bus 
drivers employed before the war in the nation 
as a whole, but each of these groups was un- 
doubtedly much smaller than the correspond- 
ing estimate of postwar needs given in Table 


1. 
Costs 


Current operating expenses—Estimates of 
the annual current expenditures (less interest ) 
required to finance the suggested postwar pat- 
tern of public education are presented in the 
lower part (B) of Table 1. Of central inter- 
est is the total estimate of $4,592,700,000, 
or $149 per pupil enrolled, for the current 
operation of all public elementary and second- 
ary day schools serving individuals 3-19 years 
of age according to the suggested pattern. The 
actual current expenditure (less interest) for 
public elementary and secondary day schools 
of the continental United States in 1939-40, 
as reported by the U. S. Office of Education, 
was about $1,941,800,000. However, since 
this figure includes little more than the cost of 
schooling thru Grade XII, it may be compared 
more properly with the postwar estimate of 
$4,081,900,000 for the education of pupils 
aged 3-17 only. 


Nearly a billion dollars of the estimated 
total for pupils 3-19 years old would be re- 
quired for the care and training of those who 
are 3-5 and 18-19 years of age. The younger 
of these two groups would be the most expen- 
sive per child, averaging at least $235 as com- 
pared to $144 for each pupil aged 12-19 and 
$141 for each pupil aged 6-11 years. The cur- 
rent expenditure per pupil enrolled in public 
elementary and secondary day schools in 1939 
40 was about $76. 

Of the total estimated expenditure for chil- 
dren 3-19 years old, about 71 percent would go 
for the salaries of classroom teachers, counsel 
ors, and.librarians. The estimated amount for 
such salaries, more than three billion dollars, 
is two and one-half times the reported expendi- 
ture in 1939-40 for the salaries of all instruc- 
tional staff members in elementary and second- 
ary schools. The increase is due in part to the 
larger number of staff members which would 
be required under the suggested postwar pat 
tern, and in part to the proposed increase in 
average salary from something less than $1500 
to $2500 per year for qualified persons engaged 
in teaching, counseling, or library service. 
Obviously this does not mean that every indi- 
vidual would receive $2500. In some states it 
would be legal to pay as little as $1500 (in 
1940 dollars) to a teacher, counselor, or school 
librarian with only the minimum acceptable 
qualifications, while a person with unusually 
high qualifications for such work could eventu- 
ally receive at least two and one-half times 
that amount. These salaries are no larger 
than would be necessary to attract and retain 
enough persons of suitable caliber to meet the 
needs of children in the schools. 

Another significant item in the proposed 
current-expense budget is the $154,000,000 
for transportation of pupils to and from school. 
This represents an increase of about 85 per- 
cent over the corresponding amount spent in 
1939-40, due to an expected increase in the 
number of pupils transported from about 
4,100,000 to 7,700,000. 

The $86,400,000 suggested for the opera- 
tion of part-time schools for adults aged 20 
and over is about eight times the amount spent 
for such schools in 1939-40; yet it would add 
less than 2 percent to the total amount pro- 
posed for the schooling of individuals 3-19 
years of age. 
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Capital outlay—It is estimated that by 1945 
the accumulated need for capital expenditures 
to replace outworn buildings, relieve over- 
crowded buildings, consolidate small schools, 
acquire suitable school sites, and provide ade- 
quate school equipment will be about $7,000,- 
000,000. Even more significant than this total 
figure are the average annual expenditures 
which would probably be required after the 
war to remove accumulated deficiencies and 
meet current building and equipment needs 
as they arise. Table 2 presents such estimates 
for two periods of different lengths. In column 
3 are the average annual amounts which would 
be required during the ten-year period 1945- 
1955 if all current needs for capital outlay 
were to be met and all deficiencies removed 
by the end of the period. In column 4 are the 
average annual amounts necessary to meet all 
current capital requirements and remove all 
deficiencies by the end of the twenty-year pe- 
riod 1945-1965. Table 2 takes into account 
the fact that, in the nation as a whole, capital 
expenditures for most of the purposes men- 
tioned above have always been far below the 
need. Comparatively little allowance is made, 
however, for possible obsolescence in school 
buildings that are less than fifty years old 
and are large enough to accommodate eco- 
nomical numbers of pupils. 

The general procedure followed in making 
these estimates is indicated in footnotes to the 
table. Certain steps in the procedure, however, 
were too complicated to be described adequate- 
ly in this bulletin. Any reader especially inter- 
ested in such details may obtain further in- 
formation by writing to the Research Division 
of the National Education Association. 

The needed expenditures for new buildings, 
additions to buildings, and sites during the 
ten-year period from 1945 to 1955 would be 
more than six times as much each year as the 
amounts spent for the same purposes in 1939- 
40, while during the twenty-year period from 
1945 to 1965 the corresponding expenditure 
per year would be at least three and one-half 
times as great as it was in 1939-40. In the case 
of “improvements to buildings” the annual 
cost during the ten-year period would be only 
about one-third more than the actual cost in 
1939-40, and during the twenty-year period 
it would be about the same as in 1939-40. The 
comparative smallness of these estimates for 


building improvements is due in part to the 
assumption that during the specified postwar 
period the number of old buildings in use 
would decline very rapidly. That is, much of 
the normal need for building “improvements’’ 
as such. would be cared for in the proposed 
postwar program thru the greatly accelerated 
construction of new, modern buildings to re- 
place those which were fifty or more years 
old or were too small to house an adequate 
educational program. 

The annual postwar need for new schoo! 
furniture, fixtures, and laboratory equipment 
would presumably bear a marked positive re- 
lationship to the annual amount of new build- 
ing construction. The estimates for this item of 
equipment in Table 2 are based upon the as- 
sumption that actual expenditures for labora- 
tory equipment and furniture in 1939-40 were 
about what they should have been, considering 
the volume of building construction in that 
year. The estimates for library books have no 
particular relation to the amount of needed 
building construction, but they do reflect the 
conviction that past expenditures per pupil! for 
books and other library materials have been 
only a minor fraction of the amounts needed. 
Transportation equipment would need much 
larger expenditures under the proposed post- 
war pattern because of the expected increase 
in enrolment and in the proportion of rural 
pupils needing transportation to and from con- 
solidated schools. ; 

Certain additional facts should be kept in 
mind in interpreting the estimates in Table 2. 
First, these estimates do not include any of the 
outstanding school bonds or other debt which 
will normally become due and payable during 
the postwar periods under consideration. The 
amount of school debt which will become pay- 
able during these periods is not known, but it 
would probably be more than offset by the 
amount of new building construction financed 
by bond issues during the same periods. A sec- 
ond point is that, if the estimated needs for 
capital expenditures were to be fully met within 
either the ten-year or the twenty-year period, 
and if there were no further substantial in- 
crease in enrolment, the total annual expendi- 
ture required for such purposes after the period 
in question has ended would be considerably 


‘less than the amount shown in the table. This 


is true because there would no longer be an 


accumulated load of deficienciés to be removed. 
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Further Schooling for War Veterans 
and Released Civilian Workers 


Estimates of the numbers of discharged serv- 
ice personnel and released civilian workers who 
would obtain further full-time school or college 
training if it were available at public expense to 
all who need it, together with the probable 
costs of such training, are presented in Table 
3. As indicated in the explanatory footnotes, 


these estimates are based upon a combination 
of known facts and seemingly reasonable as- 
sumptions. Like the figures for public elemen- 
tary, secondary, and part-time adult schools 
after the war, they are offered with no claim 
of infallibility but are believed to have consid- 
erable value as tentative bases for over-all 
planning. Unlike most of the figures given 
earlier, those in Table 3 are not annual figures 
but represent the entire training and mainte- 


TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED AVERAGE ANNUAL CAPITAL EXPENDITURES (IN 
1940 DOLLARS) REQUIRED TO ATTAIN DESIRABLE GOALS FOR PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES WITHIN 
SPECIFIED PERIODS AFTER THE WAR* 





Average annual expenditures re- 
quired to remove deficiencies and 
meet current needs during a 





Expenditures 
in 1939-40 » 10-year period 


(1945-1955) 
3 4 


20-year period 
(1945-1965) 











Buildings and sites 


. New buildings and additions to buildings 


982,300,000 « 
. Improvements to buildings 


58, 000, 000 4 
58,900, 000 « 
, 099, 200, 000 


$566, 700, 000 « 
43, 600, 000 4 
34,000, 000 « 
644, 300, 000 


Equipment 
. Furniture, fixtures, laboratory equipment, etc................. , 
. Librarybooks 
‘ Transportation equipment 
Total equipment 


196, 500, 000 ! 
28, 400, 000 « 
23, 100, 000» 

248, 000, 000 


113,300,000 ! 
21,300, 000 
20, 300, 000» 
154, 900, 000 

Total capital outlay 


1,347, 200,000 799, 200, 000 





* Estimates based on the following general assumptions: (1) that the war will end in 1945; (2) that the number Of children 
aged 3-19 in the United States will remain thruout the periods under consideration about the same as it was in 1940; and 
(3) that the contemplated increase in public-school enrolment will be spread rather evenly over the particular period selected for 
the attainment of desirable postwar gals in education. 

» Approximate amounts based on partial data for 1939-40 compiled by the U. S. Office of Education. 

© This average annual figure was obtained by estimating the total accumulation of school building needs from 1920 to the end of 
the specified postwar period and then dividing this total by the number of years in the period. The total estimate of accumulated 
needs includes the probable cost of replacing excessively old buildings, the cost of construction required to consolidate schools that 
are not excessively old but are too small to provide satisfactory service at reasonable expense, and the cost of providing adequate 
building facilities for increases in school enrolment. { It was assumed (1) that the serviceable life of a typical school building is 
about fifty years and that each year new buildings should be constructed for about 2 percent of the total school enrolment; 
(2) that elementary schools of fewer than 150 pupils and secondary schools of fewer than 300 pupils are generally too small to 
provide adequate service at reasonable expense, and that it would be feasible to build larger schools for 50 to 75 percent of the 
pupils in these small schools; and (3) that increases in school enrolment should be cared for entirely in new buildings or addi- 
tions to old buildings, rather than in structures already existing at the beginning of the period under consideration. { The cost of 
needed building construction in 1940 dollars was computed at the rate of $500 for each pupil to be accommodated. In estimating 
the building needs to be met after the war, due allowance was made for the estimated construction value in 1940 dollars of 
school buildings actually erected in the United States from 1920 to the present time. 

4 Five times the amount spent for building improvements in 1939-40 (to care for accumulated needs between that year and 
1945) divided by the number of years in the specified postwar period, plus an amount bearing the same ratio to the estimated 
average annual value of 1945 buildings still in use during the postwar period as the actual expenditure for building improvements 
in 1939-40 bore to the total estimated value of school buildings in that year. 

© Same percent of the estimated average annuai expenditure to be needed for new buildings and additions during the specified 
postwar period as the amount actually spent for sites in 1939-40 was of the expenditure for new buildings and additions in 
that year (6 percent). 

Same percent of the estimated average annual expenditure’ required for new buildings and additions during the specified 
Postwar period as the amount spent for school furniture, fixtures, and laboratory equipment in 1939-40 was of the expenditure 
for new buildings and additions in that year (20 percent). This appears to be a reasonable figure in view of other available data 
on equipment costs and the unquestioned fact that many school buildings in the past have been inadequately equipped to pro- 

a suitable tional program. : 

® Five times amount t for library books per pupil enrolled in 1939-40, multiplied by the expected average annual 
nrolment during specified postwar period. 

* Includes the of school buses only. { It is assumed (1) that under the proposed postwar pattern about 50 percent of 

pupils in rural districts would need transportation to and from school each day; (2) that school buses with an average 
capacity of about pupils each would be provided; (3) that such buses could be purchased cooperatively at an average cost 
about $1500 ; (4) that the useful life of a typical school bus would be about ten years. 
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TABLE 3.—ESTIMATES OF NEEDED EXPENDITURES FROM PUBLIC FUNDS 
FOR FURTHER FULL-TIME SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TRAINING OF EX. 
SERVICE PERSONNEL AND RELEASED CIVILIAN WORKERS* 


(Assuming That the War with Germany Will End Late in 1944, and That the War with 
Japan Will End Late in 1945) 





Armed forces personnel Civilian personnel 











All groups 

witout , With , PB ys combined 
pensiona e pensionab e capping hand capping 
disabilities disabilities disabilities = disabilities = 
















1 


2 





3 


4 











1. Assumed total number of persons 
to be mobilized or employed full 
time in remunerative jobs during 
. Assumed number who will need 
special assistance or consideration 
in obtaining suitable civilian jobs 
after (or during) the war......... 9, 100, 000° 1, 700, 000 » 10, 000, 000 « 1,000, 000 « 21, 800, 000 
. Assumed number who will need 
vocational rehabilitation training 
(disabled persons only).......... ......c00. a 1,275,009! 
4. Assumed number who will obtain 
further full-time school or college 
training if available at public ex- 
en SPEER eee WE ree) vet 910, 000 4 717,000) 1, 000, 000 187, 000 « 2,814, 000 
5. Assumed average length of the ; 
school or college training to be ob- 
tained by these persons (in 
Ss «> + <cennbiathe nae +35 <0 14° 24* 74 i20 13.9 
6. Number of person-months of train- 
ing involved in the foregoing as- 
MUUREOD. << os +s cnthadanune eee 12, 740, 000 17, 208, 000 7,000, 000 2,244,000 39, 192, 000 
7. Assumed average amount to be 
paid from public funds for tuition 
and necessary supplies per person- 
month of school or college training . $25 | $25 ' $25 ' $25 ' $25 
8. Corresponding total amount to be 
paid from public funds for school 
or college tuition and necessary 
training supplies................ $318, 500, 000 $430,200,000 $175,000,000 $56, 100,000 $979, 800, 000 
9%. Assumed number of persons ob- 
taining further school or college 
training who will need all or a part 
of their maintenance paid from 5 
public funds during the training , 
RR RE Hip pede io oes 910, 000 717,000 None 37, 000° 1,664, 000 
10. Number of person - months of 
maintenance at public expense in- 
volved in the foregoing assump- 
Ge. Dna ve cy c ndibes (ame 12, 740, 000 he A Deer rer 444, 000 30, 392, 000 
11, Assumed average amount to be 
paid from public funds per person- 
month of maintenance........... $50¢ es sae $20 $66 . 55 
12. Corresponding total amount to be 
paid from public funds for mainte- 
mance during school or college 
EY Pye) $637,000,000 $1,376,600,000 ............ $8,900,000 $2,022,500, 000 
13. Resulting total estimate of train- 
ing and maintenance costs to be 
paid from public funds... ....... $955,500,000 $1,806,800,000 $175,000,000 $65,000,000 $3, 002, 300, 000 








































~ 


pees wil a 333,000 * 1,608, 000 


* Including maintenance for the individual in training, but not for his dependents. Further allowance of an indeterminate 
amount will need to be made for dependents. : : 
» Based upon actual figures and estimates from the War Department and Selective Service thru 1944, plus a smal] increment 
for 1945. 
© Includes an estimated 8,300,000 persons to be demobilized without pensionable disabilities soon after the end of the war 
the war with Japan, plus an estimated 800,000 under thirty-eight years of age who will have 
pensionable disabilities. Of the other 4,900,000 inducted, the 
that will ; 200,000 will have been discharged upon reaching thirty- 
exght years of age; 1,700,000 will have been discharged with pensionable disabilities; and 2,500,000 will remain in the armed forces 
indefinitely after both wars are ended. ; 
vision assumes that about 10 percent of the estimated number of war veterans without pensionable dis- 
abilities who will need special assistance or consideration in obtaining suitable civilian jobs will obtain further school or college 
training if it is available at public expense. * 7” ae 
© Based on estimates and assumptions made by the Armed Forces Committee on Postwar Educational Opportunities for Service 
Personnel, including the assumption that a substantial proportion of the trainees will take only brush-up or refresher courses 
of a few months’ duration. 
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nance needs of the groups under consideration. 
They also represent training in all kinds of 
educational institutions, public and private, 
altho the costs would be paid entirely from 
public funds. 


Number of Trainees and Length 
of Training 

Of the more than 60,000,000 persons who 
will have been inducted into the armed forces 
or employed full time in remunerative civilian 
jobs by the end of the war, perhaps 21,800,000 
will need special assistance or consideration in 
obtaining suitable civilian employment after 
being discharged or released from wartime serv- 
ice. It is assumed, however, that only about 
2,800,000 of these would obtain additional 
school or college training on a full-time basis if 
it were made available at public expense. The 
training courses taken by these 2,800,000 
would probably range from a few months to 
several years in length. The shortest average 
period of training could reasonably be expected 
in the group of nondisabled civilians (about 7 
months), while the longest average period 
probably would be that for war veterans with 
pensionable disabilities (about 24 months). The 
estimated total number of person-months of 


training involved would be about 39,200,000. 


Training and Maintenance Costs 


The entire program represented in Table 3 
would cost approximately three billion dollars, 
of which two and three-fourths billions would 
be needed for war veterans. The amounts 
needed for the various groups would range 
from about $65,000,000 in*the case of dis- 
abled civilians to $1,807,000,000 in the case 
of war veterans with pensionable disabilities. 
About one-third of the total for all groups 
combined would go for school or college tui- 
tion and other essential expenses of training 
(at the rate of $25 per month on the aver- 
age), while the other two-thirds would be re- 
quired for the maintenance of trainees dur- 
ing their periods of schooling. Maintenance 
costs would constitute three-fourths of all ex- 
penditures for war veterans with pensionable 
disabilities, but only 14 percent of all expen- 
ditures for disabled civilians and nothing at 
all in the case of nondisabled civilians. 


Number of Trainees by Type of Institution 


The numbers of war veterans and released 
civilian workers obtaining further training at 
particular school levels or in particular types 
of schools would depend upon the educational 
programs available at those levels or in those 


schools as well ¢ as upon the desires and needs 





TABLE 3.—Continued. 


£ Generally recognized as a reasonable average cost for educational institutions of various types thruout the nation. Recom 
mended by the Armed Forces Committee on Postwar Educational Opportunities for Service Personnel and approved by the 
Veterans Administration and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency. 

® Recommended by the Armed Forces Committee on Postwar Educational Opportunities for Service Personnel. 

» Two-thirds of the total estimated number under thirty-eight years of age who will have been discharged from the armed 
services thru 1945 (before the end of the war) for reasons other than general demobilization. 

! Three-fourths of the assumed number with pensionable disabilities who will need special assistance or consideration in ob- 


taining suitable civilian jobs. 


J Assuming that about three-fourths of those with pensionable disabilities who need vocational rehabilitation training will 
actually obtain such training, and that about three-fourths of those obtaining such training will do so in public or private 


schools and colleges. 
k Estimate obtained from the Veterans Administration. 


! Fixed allowance payable to any veteran with a pensionable disability while in training at government expense (not in- 


cluding amounts for dependents) 


mA “handicapping disability’’ is one which produces an employment handicap in the individual afflicted. 

® Based on work-population figures from the War Manpower Commission. 

* About halfway between the probable minimum number (4,000,000 or 5,000,000) and the probable maximum number 
(15,000,000) who will be unemployed for a significant period after the war ends. 

» Ten percent of the assumed number without handicapping disabilities who will need special assistance or consideration in 
obtaining suitable jobs after the war (same percent as in the case of war veterans without pensionable disabilities who will need 


such assistance or consideration). 


4 Bears the same relation to the assumed average length of training for disabled civilians (column 5) as the assumed 
avons length of training for nondisabled war veterans (column 2) bears to that for disabled veterans (column 3). 
* The te number of disabled civilians needing vocational rehabilitation services of some kind in any one year, as 


estimated by the 


of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency. 


* The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation estimates that about one-third of those needing vocational rehabilitation will re- 


quire training as a part of it. 


t As in the case of war veterans with pensionable disabilities, it is assumed that about three-fourths of those civilians whe 
need vocational rehabilitation training will actually obtain such training, and that about three-fourths of those obtaining such 


training will do so in public or private schools and colleges. 


“Estimate obtained from the federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
* The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation estimates that at least 20 percent of the civilians obtaining rehabilitation training 
after Bard war will need to have maintenance paid wholly or in part from public funds during the training period. 
Approximately the average amount paid from public funds for the maintenance of disabled civilians during training in 
1939-40, increased to take account of subsequent rises in living costs. 
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of the individuals being trained. It is there- 
fore doubtful whether anyone can say with 
great accuracy what those numbers would be. 
The best that can be done is to indicate cer- 
tain possibilities which seem somewhat more 
likely to occur than others. For example, if 
the assumed total of 187,000 disabled civilians 
who would obtain institutional training 
(Table 3) were to be cared for as were such 
persons in 1942, the distribution would be: 


Number Percent 
Business college ’ 31 
Private college or university.... 9,300 5 
Public college or university 33,700 18 
College or university extension . 1,900 1 
Private trade school 48,600 26 
Public vocational school or class 29,900 16 
Correspondence school , 3 


Total in schools and colleges.. 187,000 100 


The most striking thing about this dis- 
tribution is that only about one-third of the 
disabled civilians taking institutional train- 
ing could be expected to attend public schools 
or colleges. While the number expected to 
attend public colleges and universities is sev- 
eral times as large as the number expected to 
obtain training in private institutions of the 
same grade, the probable number to be cared 
for in public vocational schools and classes 
is far below that expected in private trade 
schools and business schools combined. 

Available data concerning the institutional 
assignment of disabled war veterans provide 
a less adequate basis for prediction than ‘do 
those concerning disabled civilians. However, 
if the assumed total of 717,000 disabled vet- 
erans who would obtain institutional train- 
ing (Table 3) were to be cared for as a 
sample of 741 such veterans are now being 
cared for, the distribution among types of in- 
stitutions would be as follows: 


Number Percent 
University .. aS 31 
General college .. 9 
Professional or technical college “soo 6 
Teachers college .. 
Junior college 
Business school 
Trade school (usually sailed 143,400 
Vocational school (usually public) 64,500 


Total in schools and colleges 717,000 

This distribution suggests that more than 

2 “Soldiers’ Attitudes Toward Post-War Education.” Education for Victory 2: 1-6; March 3, 1944. 
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100 


half of the disabled veterans obtaining institu 
tional training might be expected to attend col- 
leges or universities, while the remainder would 
probably attend business, trade, or vocational 
schools. The data do not permit separate est 
mates for public and private institutions except 
in the case of trade and vocational schools 
There is no adequate basis for an estimat: 
of the institutional distribution of nondisabled 
civilian workers who would obtain further 
school or college training, unless the dis- 
tribution of disabled civilians in 1942 is ac- 
cepted as adequate for the purpose. In the 
case of nondisabled war veterans there is like- 
wise no available basis for estimating how 
many would attend public rather than private 
institutions. However, some light as to the 
general types or levels of training which vet- 
erans would want or need may be obtained 
from a recent survey conducted by the Re- 
search Branch of the Morale Services Divi- 
sion, Army Service Forces,? and from statistics 
concerning the educational levels previously 
attained by enlisted men and women in rela- 
tion to their ages at induction. Information 
from these sources, together with some rea- 
sonable assumptions about the needs and de- 
sires of the various groups involved, indicates 
that the 910,000 war veterans without pen- 
sionable disabilities who could be expected to 
obtain further full-time school or college 
training (Table 3) might be distributed thus: 


Number 
In special high-school classes for 
adults , 8 
In vocational, trade, or business 
schools of less than college 
grade 47 
In undergraduate colleges : 42 
In university postgraduate schools 30,000 3 


910,000 100 


- 


Percent 


Since a person’s age and experience are im- 
portant factors in determining the type of 
institution which he is willing to attend, the 
figures just given might need considerable 
modification if the war should continue for 
several years beyond 1945. The older the per- 
son to be trained and the longer his experi- 
ence in the war, the less likely he would be 
to want academic high-school or college train- 
ing and the more likely he would be to take 
some kind of trade or business course in an 
institution of less than college grade. 





V. Summary. of Needed Action—Local, State, and Federal 


Earlier sections of this report have pre- 
sented (a) a desirable general pattern or 
“goal” program for postwar public education 
in the United States, (b) a plan to facilitate 
the readjustment of war veterans and re- 
leased civilian workers, and (c) an analysis 
of these proposals from the standpoint of per- 
sonnel and cost. This concluding section re- 
views briefly the more important types of 
legislation and administrative action needed 
to put the suggested plans into effect. While 
the needs vary considerably from state to 
state and from community to community, 
those listed here are spread rather widely over 
the nation as a whole. 


State Action 


1. Set up machinery to assure the selection 
of a competent, civic-minded state board of 
education. Provide this board with adequate 
funds and make it responsible for (a) select- 
ing and appointing a professionally-qualified 
chief state school officer; (b) developing, thru 
the chief state school officer, a well-balanced 
state department of education with a trained 
professional staff; (c) determining, within 
the framework of state law, the state’s basic 
policies for all types and levels of schooling, 
including vocational education, higher educa- 
tion, and adult education; and (d) controlling 
the administration of these policies thru the 
state department of education. 

2. Designate or create a single state agency 
to administer the federal-state program of 
training and guidance for nondisabled war 
veterans and released civilian workers. Desig- 
nate the state board or department of educa- 
tion for this’ purpose if its organization and 
functions approximate those outline’ above 
or if they can readily be changed to embrace 
all aspects of the contemplated program. 
Otherwise appoint a special commission or 
council representing all agencies concerned 
with the program, and let the state board or 
department of education perform appropri- 
ate duties under the general direction and 
control of the special commission or council. 
In any event, make sure that private educational 
institutions receive an adequate hearing with 
respect to their proper place in the program. 

3. Make a thoro survey of local school ad- 


ministrative units in the state to ascertain the 
need for reorganization of such units. De- 
velop regulations governing the reorganiza- 
tion of local units. Require local units to 
submit any proposed reorganization plan to 
the state department of education for ap- 
proval. 

4. Remove the county superintendency 
from the list of offices filled by popular elec- 
tion. Require that county and other local su 
perintendents of schools (or similar officers) 
be appointed by their respective boards of edu 
cation and that their qualifications meet high 
personal and professional standards. 

5. Repeal laws requiring school instruction 
in specific subjects as such. Enact a general 
statute outlining sound curriculum principles 
and the types of school experience to be pro- 
vided for pupils at each major level of de- 
velopment. 

6. Make the state department of educa- 
tion responsible for organizing (a) a divi- 
sion of curriculum planning to stimulate and 
guide curriculum revision as needed in the 
schools of the state, (b) a division specializing 
in guidance procedures and materials to assist 
local school systems in establishing or improv- 
ing their pupil guidance programs, (c) a divi- 
sion of records and research to carry on a con- 
tinuing appraisal of education in the state, and 
(d) other divisions as needed to operate a 
comprehensive state school program effectively. 

7. Gradually, over a specified number of 
years, extend the period of compulsory school 
attendance (or required educational experience 
under supervision of the school) to include 
ages 6 thru 17. Permit and encourage local 
school systems to provide suitable school op- 
portunities for individuals above and below 
the compulsory age limits. 

8. Extend to at least 200 days the annual 
period during which persons of compulsory 
school age must attend school or engage in 
educational activities under supervision of the 
school. 

9. Give every educable person, irrespective 
of his race, color, or creed, the right to at- 
tend publicly supported educational institu- 
tions without the payment of tuition as long 
as both he and society seem likely to benefit 
from such attendance. Forbid the exclusion 
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of any person from a publicly supported 
school or college merely because he has not 
had a certain specific pattern of previous 
school experience or a certain period of pre- 
vious school attendance. 

10. Establish state secondary schools for 
vocational training in any large sections of 
the state which are not likely to be served 
adequately by the vocational education facili- 
ties of local administrative units. 

11. Require that the supplementary educa- 
tion of persons employed on state or federal 
public works be administered entirely by lo- 
cal or state school authorities. Establish state 
facilities for the education of such ‘persons if 
local schools are not available or adequate for 
the task. 

12. Eliminate statewide adoptions of school 
textbooks and other equipment. Establish 
state minimum standards for, and approved 
lists of, certain types of school equipment, but 
leave the selection of specific items to each lo- 
cal administrative district. 

13. Provide a state service for the loan of 
films, pictures, library books, museum ex- 
hibits, and other teaching aids to small rural 
schools which cannot otherwise obtain ade- 
quate collections of such materials. 


14. Unify and improve the state’s provi- 
sions for recruiting, training, licensing, and 


placing school employees, professional and 
nonprofessional. Carry on a continuing study 
of demand and supply in each field of school 
service. Raise gradually, over a period of 
years, the standards for admission to each 
branch of the educational profession. 

15. Establish a suitable statewide minimum 
salary for qualified professional personnel in 
the schools. Require the progressive attain- 
ment of this minimum salary for all profes- 
sional employees in the state as rapidly as the 
standards of admission to the profession can 
be raised to the desired level. 

16. Exercise more and better control over 
the contractual relationships between school- 
boards and their employees. Make it illegal to 
place contractual restrictions upom employees 
with respect to matters not necessarily related 
to vocational competence. Prohibit the dis- 
missal of any employee after a successful pro- 
bationary period except when such dismissal 
would be clearly to the advantage of pupils or 
of the school system as a whole. Give an em- 
ployee being considered for dismissal the right 


to a hearing before a.group of competent and 
unbiased persons. 

17. Establish a suitable retirement system 
for the public education personnel or for al! 
public employees in the state. Operate the 
system so as to provide for each eligible re 
tired employee an allowance at least one-hal 
as large as the average annual salary which he 
received during his last five or ten years of 
active service. 

18. Give state financial aid to local public- 
school administrative units to help support a 
minimum acceptable program of education 
for the state, including the provision of ade- 
quate school buildings and equipment. Distrib 
ute such aid in direct proportion to local educa 
tional needs and in inverse proportion to local 
taxpaying ability. Establish, as conditions for 
the receipt of state aid, a minimum local tax 
rate (based on. statewide uniform property 
assessments) and minimum requirements with 
respect to local school organization and admin- 
istration. 

19. Give state financial aid to local public 
welfare agencies to help purchase adequate 
food, clothing, medical care, and other essen- 
tials for able young people who could not 
otherwise continue their regular schooling or 
obtain necessary occupational retraining. 

20. Revise the tax laws as necessary to de- 
velop a comprehensive, well-balanced plan of 
taxation for the state and its political sub- 
divisions. Eliminate constitutional or legal 
provisions which limit local tax rates. Fstab- 
lish a statewide, uniform system of property) 
assessments and otherwise help to improve 
administration of the property tax. 


Local Action 


1. Cooperate with neighboring districts and 
with the state department of education in ac- 
complishing needed reorganization of !ocal 
school administrative units. 

2. Reorganize unsatisfactory units of schoo! 
attendance. Eliminate as far as practicable 
those buildings that are too small, too old, or 
too poorly planned to permit a rich, varied, 
and healthful school experience at reasonable 
cost. Provide transportation to and from 
school as needed for pupils and school em- 
ployees if private facilities are not available 
or cannot be used satisfactorily for this pur- 
pose. 
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3. Improve the design and construction of 
new school buildings. Make buildings and 
grounds suitable for use by the entire com- 
munity. 

4. Increase greatly the amount, variety, 
and quality of instructional equipment, in- 
cluding books, magazines, audio-visual aids, 
and the tools and materials of the arts and 
crafts. Make all such equipment available as 
needed to pupils and staff members without 
charge. 

5. Revise and extend the school curriculum 
in the light of present scientific knowledge 
and social needs. Include suitable experiences 
as needed for very young children, older 
youth, and adults. 

6. Establish a definite program of educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal guidance in 
the schools. Provide for the services of various 
guidance specialists as necessary and feasible 
in the local situation. 

7. Arrange, if necessary, to cooperate with 
neighboring communities in providing certain 
specialized services of instruction, supervision, 
or guidance. 

8. Organize the school program so as to 
utilize outside work experience, camping, and 
travel as may be needed in the all-round de- 
velopment of individuals. 

9. Extend the regular day-school term to 
at least 200 days (preferably 225 days if local 
conditions are favorable), including time 
spent in outside work experience, camping, or 
travel under school auspices. 

10. Provide, for pupils who need them, 
suitable meals during the school day and ade- 
quate supervision of pupil activities before 
and after school each day. 

11. Abolish rigid, uniform standards of 
grade placement for pupils. Institute a rea- 
sonably flexible plan in which each pupil is 
grouped according to his all-round needs. 
Hold each individual to a standard of achieve- 
ment that is suitable for him. 

12. Develop more valid requirements for 
admission to elective school programs. Base 
entrance standards on such factors as the in- 
dividual’s mental ability, social maturity, spe- 
cific aptitudes, attitudes, knowledge, and 
skills, without reference to his race, color, 
economic status, or the amount and charac- 
ter of his previous school experience. 

13. Arrange for the schools to cooperate 
with other responsible educational and recrea- 


Make the 
school building and grounds available unde: 
proper regulations for a variety of leisure 
time activities involving persons of all ages. 

14. Encourage the development of higher 
standards for the of local 
board members: Help board members to be- 
come better informed concerning their official 
responsibilities and duties. 


tional agencies in the community. 


selection school- 


15. Establish a thorogoing merit system 
for the selection and promotion of school em- 
ployees of all types. 

16. Raise standards for the appointment of 
new school personnel. Provide, with the help 
of other agencies, a definite program to stimu- 
late and guide further growth on the part of 
all school employees in service. 

17. Employ enough personnel of each type 
so that each staff member can be given a rea- 
sonable working load. Increase substantially 
the number of qualified persons employed in 
teaching, counseling, and library service, as 
well as the number employed in the super- 
vision of these services. 

18. Reduce class size as rapidly as possible 
to 25 or 30 pupils in most teaching fields at 
the primary, intermediate, and 
ondary-school levels. 

19. Improve local provisions for the eco- 
nomic welfare and security of all school em- 
ployees. Adopt new salary scales in line 
with the higher qualifications for service and 
the longer school year to be required. Provide 
more liberal regulations governing necessary 
or desirable leaves of absence. Follow the 
policy of retaining employees in service in 
definitely after a successful probationary 
period unless a dismissal would be clearly to 
the advantage of pupils or of the school sys- 
tem as a whole. Give each employee being 
considered for dismissal the opportunity to 
have a hearing before a group of competent 
and impartial persons. 

20. Improve local administration of the 
property tax. Increase the local school tax 
rate to at least the level required to finance 
a minimum acceptable program of schooling 
with the aid of funds received from the state 
and the federal government. 


lower sec- 


21. Establish a continuing program of re- 
search and appraisal covering all activities of 
the school system and utilizing the best avail- 
able methods of measurement as well as com- 
prehensive and accurate school records. 
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Federal Action 
1. Make the U. S. Office of Education an 


independent federal agency under the general 
direction and control of a national lay board 
of education. Have this national board of edu- 
cation appointed by the President, with ap- 
proval by the Senate, in such a way as to secure 
a high level of competence and minimize the 
danger of partisan political influence in Office 
of Education activities. Authorize the national 
board to appoint the U. $. Commissioner of 
Education and let it determine, within the 
framework of federal law, the basic policies 
and plans which the Commissioner is to admin- 
ister as head of the Office of Education. 

2. Strengthen the Office of Education fur- 
ther with additional funds and personnel. 
Gradually make it the one federal agency hav- 
ing direct contacts with state and local school 
systems. Let the Office of Education admin- 
ister the distribution of all federal money ap- 
propriated for state and local school purposes. 

3. Establish a coordinating council of all 
federal agencies having educational activities, 
with the U. S. Commissioner of Education as 
chairman. Let this council undertake to har- 
monize the educational activities of the several 
agencies and prevent unnecessary duplication 
of effort among them. 

4. Let special needs for schooling be cared 
for, as a rule, by state and local educational 
institutions. Refrain from establishing federal 
schools or classes except as they are necessary 
for children and youth on remote federal prop- 








erties or reservations, for persons in training 
for various branches of the federal service, and 
for the development of a national university. 

5. Invite the chief state school officers and 
other educational leaders of the several states 
to meet annually or oftener with the U. S. 
Office of Education staff to discuss problems of 
mutual concern. 

6. Arrange to carry on all federal business 
with the educational institutions of each state 
thru, or by agreement with, the central state 
agency having jurisdiction—preferably an all- 
inclusive state board or department of educa- 
tion. 

7. Provide financial aid for public educa- 
tion in general on an equalization basis, with- 
out any federal control of the school curricu- 
lum and with only the barest minimum of fed- 
eral regulations to insure honest and impar- 
tial state administration of the funds. As the 
amount of such aid is increased, gradually elim- 
inate federal grants of money to the states for 
specific school purposes. During the early post- 
war period, however, provide funds for school 
building construction as part of a federally- 
supported program of public works. 

8. Provide federal funds thru state welfare 
agencies to help the states and local communi- 
ties keep economically handicapped persons in 
school as long as may be individually and so 
cially desirable. 

9. Provide federal funds thru the appro- 
priate state educational agencies for necessary 
training and guidance of nondisabled war vet- 
erans and released civilian workers. 
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RE NOT THE SUFFERINGS of past ages, are not 
A the cries of expiring nations . . . a summons 
sufficiently loud to reach our ears and to rouse us 
to apply a remedy for the present, an antidote 
for the future? We shall answer these questions 
by the way in which we educate the rising gen- 
eration. If we do not prepare children to become 
good citizens—if we do not develop their ca- 
pacities, if we do not enrich their minds with 
knowledge, imbue their hearts with the love of 
truth and duty, and a reverence for all things 
sacred and holy, then our republic must go down 
to destruction as others have gone before it; and 
mankind must sweep through another vast cycle 
of sin and suffering, before the dawn of a better 
era can arise upon the world. It is for our govern- 
ment, and for that public opinion which in a 
republic governs the government, to choose be- 
tween these alternatives of weal or woe.—Horace 
Mann, in his Eighth Annual Re port to the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, 1844. 
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